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paper sent by mai/, and $2 50 to those who receive 
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"Gaus who send five names with $10 will be 
entitled to a sixth copy gratis. 
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The Bosvon Orrice of The Independent is at the 
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EDITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The editors of this journal are Leonarp Bacon, 
Joseru P. Tuompson, and R. 
When Mr. Storrs entered the editorial corps, 
he reserved the right to withdraw from it 











of this year. 
he will continue to contribute as heretofore to our 
columns ; being relieved, however, of all Editorial 
supervision and responsibility, except in the case 
of his own articles. These are designated by his 
initial, 8. 

The Assistant Editor is Rev. Josxwa Leavirr. 

Rev. Grorcre B. Curever, D.D., (C.) and Rev. 
Henry Warp Beecner, (%) are enlisted as stated 
contributors to the editorial columns. 





Domestic Correspondence. 


FROM OUR IOWA CORRESPONDENT. 


Dusvavue, Towa, 1851. 

To the Fditors of The Independent: i 

GentLemen :~-l have just been conversing 
with Rev. J. A. Reed, the agent for the American 
Home Missionary Society in this State, who has 
lately made a tour to the Missouri river, and 
gathered much interesting information. Much 
of the distance traveled over is entirely unsettled, 
and he was obliged to carry along provisions, and 
often to “camp out.” ‘This will seem almost as 
incredible twenty years hence, when the State 
shall have a population of four or five hundred 
thousand, as it now does that North-western IIli- 
nois was twenty years ago a wilderness, inhabit- 
ed only by savages. He represents the country 
sloping westward to the Missouri river as very 
beautiful, and its soil as richer even than that of 
the eastern section of the State. He thinks there 
will soon be dense seitlements there, and that 
Jarge towns will spring up ere long on the Mis- 
souri rivaling those on the Mississippi. Minis- 
ters in considerable numbers will speedily be 
demanded for that field, in addition to the new 


; of Minnesota as a cause for thanksgiving : 


S. Srorrs, Jun. | 


| route to the Pacific by the head waters of the 
whenever the paper should have become estab- | [/pper Mississippi. The latter looked forward to 
lished. Except for the absence of Dr. Bacon, he, eI 
would therefore have done so at the commencement | between New York and the remotest West. View 


But in consequence of that absence | the map of the United States and you will readily 


‘and that St. Paul is in the same latitude as Ore- 


| will be far removed; that the shores of Lake 
| Pepin will be the abode of many a maiden as 


‘of the ho instil and I cheerfully submit to | and civil principles, for the sake of which they, But if it is admitted that this law is not right | to live with him, became so before they left his 
the penalty for non-compliance, be it a fine, be it had suffered persecutions, had resigned beloved | in principle, we wish then to be informed why | employ. Let the following facts be taken as 


imprisonment, or be itdeath. The Bible tells me, 


There is no inconsistency in the Bible, and there- | 
fore | am at your disposal.’ Many of the citi- | 


| sage of a law, that required them to assist, if | 
| called upon, in catching runaway * chattels’ from | 
' warmer climes; yet it is a matter of rejoicing to | 


not only that we should obey God rather than | 
| man, but also to submit to the powers that are. | 


| brethren to the dungeon and the stake at home, ; we ought to obey it. 
and had voluntarily and forever exiled themselves. | Shall we conclude that Congress can sanctify 


The perils from which they had fled, those which | iniquity and make it duty to help sustain a sys- | Saturday evening lighted up his shop, as on other | aadacaiuenatersinciinuannsen 


| tem of wrong? Shall we obey a wicked law, in | evenings, greatly to the surprise of Deacon FE., | 
| zens of this Territory have felt keenly the pas-! terrific which haunted them in the savage wilds | order to allay excitement, to pacify the South, 
| 


they encountered on the deep, and those more | 


of their new home, bound their hearts together 


and to preserve the Union? Is not this doing 
by living bonds. 


They were one people ; the; evil that good may come? What amount of 


cases of illustration :— 
One of the number, a hardened man, on a 


| Who prohibited work on that evening. But soon 
the deacon was sent for.—‘‘I have sent for you,” 
| said the man, “ because of the trouble of my mind. 


‘know, that while they are conscientiously op- | Jews were not more so, nay were less so, when | good must we expect will result from sin, before | I cannot bear it any longer.” He was ere long 
| ’ 7 


| posed to meddling in this business, and willing | 
| to pay the penalty for being passive, that they | 
| would deprecate the throwing of a straw in the | 
| way of an owner, capturing by any force he may | 
collect, the property guarautied him by the Con- | 
: stitution of the United States.” | 

And, finally, he specifies “the fair prospects” | 


i 
| 
| 


“It was a common belief of the early explorers 
that one of the great thoroughfares of nations 
from Europe to China would pass through this 
district of America. Hennepin, La Salle and 
Carver were confident that there would bea short 


the time when a communication would be opened 


perceive that we occupy the geographical center, 


gon city. Is there not a prospect that in half a 
century, the Indian lodges that now surround us 


constant to her first love as Winona, and in addi- 
tion strengthened and ennobled by the religion of 
Christ; that the steam engine either in boat or 
car, will move from Montreal to the rapids of St. 
Mary, and stop at the roaring waters of St. An- 
thony ; that Traverse des Sioux will be the capi- 
tal of a State, and a depot like Damascus, or 
Petra, or Babylon in olden time, for the produc- 
tions of the South, the furs of the North, the 
manufactures of the East, and the fold, or what 
is better, the golden grains of the West; that the 
gates of the Rocky Mountains will be thrown 
open, and the locomotive groaning and rumbling 
from Oregon city, will stop here with its heavy 
train of perhaps Asiatic produce, on its way to 
Dubuque, or some other point; that the mission 
stations of Remnica and Lac-qui-Parle will be 
supplanted by the white school-house, the church 
spire, and higher seminary of learning ! Is it not 
true even now that 


‘s Behind the scared squaw’s birch canoe 
The steamer smokes und raves, 

And city lots are staked for sale 
Above old Indian graves.” 


Do we not 





hear the tread of pioneers 
Of nations yet.to be ; 

The first low wash of waves where soon 
Shall roll a human sea ? 


they took possession of Canaan. They were one | we enter upon its commission ? 
in hope and in holy purpose, no less than in per. | 
secution and peril. They came with a sublime | of the country who desire to see answers to these 
ideal of government enshrined in their souls—| inquiries. And if any scripture examples can 


they came where they might have “ample scope | be cited in proof that we are required to obey the 


came to lay the foundations of a stupendous fabrics | like to have them brought to our notice. 
from which should shoot up heavenward two | 
towers of strength, on one of which should be 
emblazoned, ‘A Church without a Bishop,’ and on 
the other, ‘A State without a King’ While 
girded with the vigor of such a purpose, they 
felled the forests, fought wild beasts, and repelled 
ferocious Indians; they were animated by one 
heart-uniting hope, a hope so strong, being built 
on faith, that it grew to assurance, that the State 
they were founding should become a vast Empire 
of freemen and the Church an abode of Truth, a| man, and revivals of religion, in the relation of 
shelter to the State, while rejecting alliance with | cause and effect, will be seen to be most happily 
it, and a Temple for the equal brotherbood of | illustrated. 
believers. 
The settlers of New England enjoyed another | Aug. 11, 1779, removed with his father in his 
conspicuous advantage, of being on the sea-| early youth to Leicester, Vt., and thence with 
board, where all favoring influences from the old | his own family in 1806 to Hamburg, Western 
world must first touch the new; while their re-} New York, and not long afterward to the 
moteness secured them from molestation and cor- | adjoining town of Aurora. Here he lived until 
ruption. the year 1843, when he removed to the neighbor- 
Perhaps there never was a nation founded under | hood of this village, where he died Jan. 11th of 
auspices more favorable to rapid growth, early | the present year, at the advanced age of 71 years 
maturity, rigid virtue and lofty national aims. | and 5 months, ‘ coming to his grave in a full age, 
Comparing the West with the East in these | likeasa shock of corn coming in his season,’— the 
points, we are struck with its infancy, it diversi- | text of the discourse preached at his funeral. 
ty of population, its confusion of foreign tongues, | Though religiously trained in the way he should 
its clashing of belligerent sects, its conflict of va- | go, he was not ‘ born from above’ until the sum- 
riant political theories, the absence of a potent | mer of 1804. His conversion was on this wise : 
unifying aim, and the consequent endless variety | A missionary came along, and was invited to 
of sectional interests, and the general predomi-| preach in the house of his father, in a room forty 
nance of selfish.ess, the arch foe to social unity | feet in length, constructed by the good man for 
and national progress. The vast territorial di- | the holding of religious meetings, from the want 
mensions of the West is a circumstance tempora- | of a house of God in those early times. The son, 
rily unfavorable to right moral development. | then living in another house with his own family, 
The disparity between the West and East in res-| though not really serious concerning his future 
pect of elementary homogeneousness uniortunately | welfare, yet listened to the sermon, and with 
creates to some extent inter-repellancies, not to | deeper and deeper interest as the preacher ad- 
say mutual antagonisms. The two sections need | vanced, till his convictions became so overpower- 
to have more intelligent views on this subject. | ing that he bowed his head, and wept and sobbed 


; An Inquirer. 
Osukosu, Wis., 1851. 
cee 
For the Independent. 


WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Nives, Micu., Feb. 17, 1851. 
OBITUARY AND REVIVAL. 
Messrs Epitors :—In the following sketch the 
connection between the life and death of a good 








‘ioe . : | 
There are many conscientious men in this part 


Deacon Benjamin Enos, born in Windsor, Ct., | 


All the circumstances relating to the settlement of 
New England tended to homogeneousness ; all the 
circumstances at the West have been adverse to 
this result. This gives the East a temporary 
advantage ; but the philosophic mind carnot fail 
to see that in point of physical and intellectual 
vigor, of expansiveness and liberality of views, 
of boldness in conception, and energy in action, 


** The rudiments of empire here, 
Are plastic yet and warm ; 
The chaos of a mighty world 
Is rounding into form! 


** Fach rude and jostling fragment soon 
Its fitting place shall find— 

The raw material of a State, 
Its muscle and its mind.” 








openings for their labors which are continually | 
occurring in the older parts of the State. In that | 
section will be a noble opportunity for doing pio- | 
neer missionary work, and for planting Puritan 


It is expected that our Legislature will adjourn 


of a vivacity, range, and versatility of literature, 
this week. J will inform you hereafter of its ac- 


and of all the resources of national greatness, the 


audibly. From that hour he found no peace till 
the burdens of a guilty soul were removed through 
faith in Jesus. Clear in his faith and hope, he 
united with the Congregational church in an ad- 
joining town, and offered to the Lord on the altar 
of baptism, his two children, ever regretting that 
he had not sooner become a Christian, so that he 
could have presented the one who was now de- 
ceased. He highly appreciated this ordinance of 
the Abrahamic covenant, saying, when solicited to 





tion on several topics of general interest which 


commingling of the subjects of so many climes,na- 
have been before it. What will you think of the 


tionalities, and religions, must ultimately, when 


unite with a Baptist church, “ What will become 
of my children *” and on his death-bed remarking, 


principles and institutions, which I hope there | Progress of liberal principles when I tell you, 
will be many from New England to improve. | that a bill was Jately introduced in the House, 
There is now a settlement of Congregationalists ,“'0 prevent mulattoes and negroes from coming 
opposite the mouth of the Platte river, where a ‘”/0 the State.” The very mea who ery out against 
minister is needed and which might be made the | the conduct of the Puritans with reference to the 
center of operations in the country around. Mr, | Quakers in the early days of New England, ad- 
R. fell in with the minister of whom I wrote you | YoCate, many of them, such laws as this, with 
sone time since, who is supplying the lone Con- | "°t @ shadow of the excuse which may be urged 
gregational church in the south-western corner of | for the Puritans. I trust the bill will be over- 
the State. The Mormons, of whom I have writ-| Whelmingly voted down. How strange that the 
ten heretofore, he says, are preparing. to remove | ardent and noisy friends of universal liberty, and 
to Salt Lake, and their valuable improvements | who hold meetings and make such demonstrations 
may be purchased in the spring very cheap. He , of indignation at the = of Poles, Hun- 
confirms my impressions as to the state of morals | $4rans and others in Europe, oe ready to per- 
among them, and says the licentiousness which | Petrate the same outrages here. The bill qeeriies 
prevails is disgusting and almost incredible. The | that the county and township officers shall notify 
spiritual wife system is in full vogue among | all such persons to leave - twenty-four hours 
them. He has furnished a full report of his tour | after theyeshall arrive, and if they fail to do so, 
to the A. H. Missionary Society, from which in- | they shall be fined ten dollars for each day they re- 





teresting extracts may be expected to be publish- ‘main, or being unable to pay such fine, shall be 


ed in the February or March number of the | 
Home Missionary, a periodical by the way, which 
at an expense of only fifty cents per annum, fur- 
nishes a vast amount of valuable information in | 
relation to the progress of religion at the West, | 
and which every patron of the A. H. M. Society 
ought to read. | 
Rev. Mr. Neill’s Thanksgiving Sermon, deliv- 
ered at St. Paul, Minnesota, has been published, | 
and contains many facts of interest in relation to | 
that territory. He introduces his subject by 4 
reference to the origin of “ Thanksgiving” in | 
New England, and says, that on the 27th day of | 
August, 1679, the very day that Hennepin, the | 
discoverer of Minnesota, landed at Mackinac and | 
chanted from his breviary in company with his 
fellow Franciscans, the ‘‘ Te Deum Laudamus,’, | 
the Puritan ministers of New England were cele- | 
brating the first thanksgiving of a general nature, | 
appointed by the public authorities, and reading | 
out of their Bibles the sublime Psalms of David. 
Among the causes for thanksgiving on the part 
of the people of Minnesota he specifies, “ that 
they enjoy so many more blessings than the early 
settlers of the Atlantic States.” Under this head 
he enumerates the sufferings of the New England 
colonists from all which the pioneers of Minne- 
sota have been free, and incidentally mentions 
that Gov. John Carver was the ancestor of that 
Carver who was the first British traveler that 
visited the Falls of St. Anthony. Another cause 
for thankfulness is, “the religious tolerance 
which prevails.” Under this head, after alluding 
to the persecutions of former days, and the fact 
that many of the old States were settled mainly 
by those of some one religious persuasion, so that 
the minorities labored under great prejudices and 
difficulties, he says : 














“In our Territory, most fortunately, no branch 
of the church can claim to be the ‘ancient order.’ 
While the maps printed in Europe, one hundred 
and filly years ago, exhibit a mission station at 
La Pointe, Sault St. Marie, and Green Bay ; while 
the zealous Jesuit, and his bitter rival, t e Fran- 
ciscan, threaded the Fox, Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Lower Mississippi, and taught the Indians u on 
the banks to sing the Stabat Mater. Dies lre 
Vexilla Regis, and other hymns of the Roman 
Catholic Church, none ever founded a permanent 
religious establishment in Minnesota. More than 
a century ago, Father Le Petit, residing at New 


»Morat Retations oF THE East aNnD THE West. 





Orleans, writes that Father Guignas had the 
courage to penetrate even to the Sioux, (Dakotas), 
but was obliged to abandon his enterprise of es- 
tablishing a chapel among them, on account of 
their hostility and wars with the surrounding 
tribes. Less than a quarter of a century has 
elapsed since any regular and systematic attempt 
was made to declare Jesus Christ to the Dakotas. 
He is present to-day who was the first to distri- 
bute the bread and wine, emblematic of the body 
and blood of a crucified Redeemer to the first com- 
pany of believers within the confines of the 
ferritory ; [Dr. Williamson, a missionary of the 
American Board,] consequently all leaders of the 
church have a fair field to declare what they be- 
lieve to be the truth as spoken by Jesus. The 
people have an opportunity of hearing various 
Options, and nothing but good can grow out of 
the zeal and energy of the ordained ministers of 

Christ upon the field.” 
P Another cause for gratitude is the fact that 
there is among our citizens so general a dispo- 
Sition to obey the laws.” After stating the Scrip- 
‘ural rules in reference to the duty of obedience, 

e Says . 

“Tf unfortunate] y 
lation, a law should 
perform ce 
science tells him js co! 


Heaven ; yet I ackn . 
casting contempt on ee the necessity of not 


are charged with executin 3 ee ie 
With its requisitions, I wish to see the supremacy 


imprisoned until he or she shall be willing to 
leave. The 4th section provides that all such 
free negroes as live within the State, and have 
complied with existing laws, may remain in the 
enjoyment of their property, but hereafter no such 
person shall be allowed to acquire real estate, or if 
so acquired, it shall he forfeited to the school fund ! 
Is not this a truly Christian and republican mode 
of raising a school fund ? 

A new Congregational Church, with encourag- 
ing prospects, has just been organized at Banksten 
settlement, twenty miles west of this city. Seve- 
ral powerful and interesting revivals of religion 
have been enjoyed by churches in this region, 
and there are favorable indications in others. 

The population of this State was, as appears 
by the returns of the officers, on the first day of 
June last, 192,265; not as large as was antici- 
pated, but still showing a great increase. The 
number of petitions in favor of a law prohibiting 
the sale of intoxicating drinks, which had been 
presented in the House of our Legislature was, 
on the first of January, 3,192, besides a large 
number offered in the Senate. Many more have 
since gone in. Fifty new counties have been or- 
ganized by our Legislature. 


Respectfully yours, J.C. H. 
MORAL RELATIONS OF THE EAST AND THE 


WEST.—No, 1. 


These terms designate separate portions of our 
country. The East embraces New England and 


the adjacent sections of other States. The West 
is far more extensive and indefinite. We may 


understand by it either the States bounded by the 
great lakes, and by the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers, or the vast basin lying between the Alle- 
gany and the Rocky Mountains, or we may com- 
prehend in the term also the territory which slopes 
westward from the Rocky Mountains to the Paci- 
fic shore. The West that I shall chiefly speak of 
now is the first deseribed and most limited section 
—with the already organized States which lie 
just over the Mississippi. 

The theme of the subjoined remarks is—TuHE 


These are mighty portions of our growing country. 
Their interests, present and prospective, are in 

separable. No antagonistic institution exists in 
either, to be a perpetual source of strife, leading 
to alienation and non-intercourse. The West is 
the daughter of the East, and she reveres and 
cherishes the ‘domestic institutions, as well as 
the social, civil, and religious of her honored 
mother. The relative, political, and moral influ- 
ence of these respective sections may be easily 
determined. But what it will be at the close of 
this century, whether it will remain the same or 
be changed, and if changed, to what degree, and 
in what respects, who can tell? There will very 
probably be a change; it were a rational antici- 
pation that the political and moral power, if not 
the intelligence and wealth, will be transferred 
from the East tothe West. Population of course 


assimilated, turn the scale decidedly in favor of | “Had Ias many children as Solomon had, I would 
the West. An intelligent Englishman, contem-| have offered them all to the Lord in baptism.” 
plating our country, and comparing it with his | With feelings like these, such a man would, like 
own, would perceive, both East and West, a great | Abraham, “command his children after him to 
want of national maturity, of social refinement, | walk in all the waysof the Lord.” He did so, and 
of personal polish, of educational accomplish-} with such faith in the veracity of Him who gave 
ments, of profound learning, of cultivated taste ; | the gracious covenant, as to secure the conversion 
would mark the absence or paucity of colossal | and the devoted piety of all his numerous family 
libraries, of princely fortunes, of palatial edifices, | of children, six of whom survive him, and some 
of monumental shafts, of private and public gal-; of his grandchildren, seventeen of whom are 
leries ; but this would neither excite his wonder | living. Thus God puts honor on his covenant. 
nor his displacency, for he would know that time|} Deacon Enos, from his conversion to his death, 
is indispensable to these national phenomena, and | was a laborer for the Lord, not in his own family 
especially so when the national outlines are on a | and neighborhood only, but like a missionary, 
continental scale, and the primary elements are | going out into other neighborhoods, till, at the 
so heterogeneous ; and at the same time it would | suggestion of a minister of that region, he 
require no extraordinary discernment to enable | united with seven others in the formation of 
him to see, that there were here the materials of | a Congregational church in Aurora, of which 
a far greater nationality than his own, and the; he was chosen one of the deacons. It was 
earnests and pledges of a political power and) a happy and a hopeful day to him. The 
splendor, of a commercial renown, of a genius | better to serve that little church, he removed 
and an erudition, of a devotion to literature and | to that town. Here he held meetings, and also 
the fine arts, of a moral heroism and a spirituality | jn the surrounding settlements, in the hope of re- 
which must eventually make England prouder of | alizing great spiritual good. But his faith was 
her daughter than she has ever been of herself.| put to a severe test. “Can this be a church of 
Now this discernment of the elements of future! Christ 2” Deacon Enos asked himself one day as 
national magnificence should effectually check | he contemplated the low state of piety, and the 
the risings of pride or contempt in the breast of | waning even of what remained in the church : 
an Englishman as he marks the manifold points | and in despair he was about deciding not to go to 
of contrast at present existing between this coun- | the next prayer-meeting, so nearly abandoned by 
try and his own. | Christians : but the words of the Savior came to 
The same remarks are applicable to the exist- | his mind as a voice from Heaven—“ Be watchful, 
ing contrasts between the West and the East. | and strengthen the things which remain that are 
However noticeable they may be, they should not | ready to die.” He went to the meeting: only 
be made much of by our Eastern brethren, for | three were present; but God gave tokens of good. 
they are accidental and temporary ; moreover they | New Year's day was approaching : Deacon Engs 
are rapidly disappearing, and still more, the day | invited a neighboring minister, Rev. Samuel 
is not far distant when the ascendant West will! Bacon, to come and preach to them. He did so, 
claim the admiration of the East as the whole 


and also on the evening of the following day, 
country will that of the world. 


when, after the sermon he, at the earnest request 
of Deacon E., questioned all in the room, begin- 
ning with Christians, concerning their religious 


AN INQUIRY FROM THE NORTH-WEST. | state. Coming to the last man, the minister said, 


A WesTERN Pastor. 


The voice of the pulpit in the East and center | ‘‘ Nothing!” he replied. “Why? Do you not 
of the land has been reaching us, in this remote | feel the salvation of your soul to be important ?” 
corner, for successive weeks. The first counsels |“ Yes! but I fear that J shall never secure that 
that came to us from the pulpit through the press | blessing’ This was said in a tone and manner 
on the Fugitive-Slave law, aroused the indignation | that at once indicated the position of a soul— 
of some of our wise politicians. | poising between hope and despair. But the next 





counsels were seen to be unsound or unscriptural, and exclaimed—“ God is here, and I knew it not! 
but because the ministry had descended from its! Ye saints! lift up your heads and rejoice!” He 
high and sacred vocation to dabble in the muddy | came forward, bowed in most agonizing prayer to 
waters of politics. | God : 
over these men, and their indignation has died | most devoted Christian, and was afterwards chosen 
away entirely. For other counsels have come} deacon. Including him fifty persons joined the 
from the pulpit, such as they were not an-| church at one communion, as the fruits of the 


praise of able and distinguished clergymen who | were agreed in asking for the revival spirit to be 
in their estimation have struck the key note on poured out upon that little church of eight mem- 
this important subject and have given the Gospel | bers : it might be said, indeed, that its actual oc- 
trumpet a certain sound. They are greatly come | currence may be traced back to the prayers and 


tive to his master is not only agreeable to con- | [n truth, he received the answer beforehand, as is 
stitutional law, but is also an act of piety toward | not unfrequently the fact with such of God's pray- 
God. There are not a few in this section of the ing onesas have ‘the secret of the Lord with them.’ 


country who have never before received the glad | God did not hide the thing that he was about to do 
tidings of the pulpit with joy, that are in ecstacies 


on account of recent doctrines that have been 
promulgated from “the hights of Zion.” It 
would surprise the preachers themselves to see 
with what avidity their instructions are received, 
and with what diligence circulated among the 


people. 
If they had spoken on repentance as impres- 


voice of the Savior to him ‘to strengthen the 
things that remained and that were ready to per- 


of three was held, and thence spreading to 
great distance,—a burning, yet not consuming. 





these remote parts, would have been converted’ mence; for the first meeting for preaching, and 

by their instrumentality. the second also, were held in that same house, 
But there are inquiries which not a few in the | and thence it spread to other towns. 

North-west desire to have answered. Deacon Enos labored in very many revivals 
Do those who preach obedience to the Fugitive-| during his lifetime, going here and there, like 

Slave law, consider that law right in principle?| Stephen and Philip of primitive times, and with 





must be on the side of the West, and it belongs 
to the East, by a munificence and a magnanimity 
which will forever be her crown of glory, to give 
her giant daughter such aid and impulse in the 
path of true greatness that the latter shall ulti- 
mately outrival her in intelligence and virtue, 
Now the East has the ascendancy in all these res- 
pects. We at the West most cheerfully acknow!- 
edge this superiority; for we know there are 
abundant reasons for it. The East has the ad. 
vantage of seniority, being the elder by several 
generations. It has another great advantage, of 
being originally settled by people of a common 
tongue, anda common faith, and fused into clonest 
fraternity by oneness in respect to great religious 








If it is right to help the master recapture his slave, | somewhat of the baptism, and faith, and power, 
is not then the recapture itself right? If the mas- and success, that distinguished those devoted 
ter can retake the fugitive and not commit sin, | servants of Jesus. He was as well a truly mis- 
may he not also innocently retain him in slavery? sionary pioneer as a revivalist, going into desti- 
If he can innocently hold one man in slavery, may | tute places to labor, which for a long time after 
he not hold many in the same condition and still | his own ‘settlement in such places, were often 
be free from blame ? | offered to him as fields of usefulness. 

But if all this is right is not slavery right?; Me conversed and labored much with individu- 
Will some clerical advocate of obedience to the als, carrying them to God in travail of soul, until 
Fugitive-Slave law answer these interrogations? they were born from above. He felt a peculiar 
Will he not also inform us whether or not he de- ,love for souls, and sympathized with Christ in 


and why? Whenever we can be convinced that in his kingdom. It is a deeply interesting fact in 





But a sudden and remarkable change has come played his mighty power. The man became a} 


ish, he had a vision of a burning of bushes, trees, hav 
shrubs, everything far and near, commencing in| mind may indeed impel an inferior in office to | been most constant and very comprehensive in 
front of the house in which that prayer-meeting | offer his master what is called ‘ passive obedience,’ their nature. He has mingled most sociably with 
a|and a reciprocal baseness in the master, or his| the people, and has won very considerably their 


sively and as effectively, numbers before now, in| The sequel was that the revival did there com-| 


sires to have the said law repealed, or modified, his travail of soul for those whom he would save 


this law is right, we shall hold ourselves in readi- | this connection, that every apprentice and jour- 
ness to fulfill the holy obligation which it imposes, | neyman of his who was not pious when he came 


| converted to God. Another, having a family, 
sent for Deacon E. to come to his house, on the 
pretence that he did not feel well, the deacon 
| supposing it to be bodily illness. “ My illness is 
| Not in my body,” said the man to him on his ar- 


"and verge enough” to realize that ideal. They | State when it commands us to do wrong, we would | rival, “but in my soul.” After his conversion 


| he said to him—* When I came to live with you 
| I was so mad at you when you went to prayer, 


| that I could have knocked you down.” Another | 


journeyman, hardened of heart and stout of 
frame, was, during a revival asked by the deacon 
to accompany him to a certain conference meeting. 

He did so. During the following night he was 
| so agonized upon his bed that past midnight he 
| Sent for Deacon Enos to pray with him: he was 
soon converted to God. 

Time would fuil to relate all the cases, were 
they indeed known to any one person surviving 
Deacon E.. in which he labored faithfully, and 
| prayerfully, and successfully with individual 
souls for theirconversion. Like Harlan Page, he 
may have numbered his hundred sheaves, brought 
in before his death, to wave before the Lord his 
Master. Oh! how the Church of God in all her 
particular branches needs Harlan Pages and 
Deacon Enoses. Would to God each lay- 
Christian were such, according to their several 
ability ! 

Coming to the vicinity of Niles in 1843 he 
united with the Presbyterian church. But being 
thoroughly a Congregationalist, from education 
and experience, he and many others left that 
church in 1845, and, joined by a few others, 
formed a Congregational church, of which he was 
chosen deacon; which office he retained and 
honored till his death, absent from no communion- 
season but the one immediately preceding his 
death. This deprivation was a great trial to him, 
but at the hour of the preceding preparatory 
lecture, he called his family together to unite 
with him in praying for the church and its 
pastor, and he was present at the Communion in 
spirit, and his God and Savior was likewise, 
and most manifestly present. From that Sabbath 
day, the first of the year, onwards, the prayers 
of that good man for a revival inthe church were 
being answered continually and increasingly. 
His funeral, attended by a crowded house, was an 
occasion of deep and tender feeling, as the reli- 
gious life and labors, and the dying exercises of 
good father Enos were narrated to the congrega- 
tion. Subsequently a day of fasting and prayer, 
held partly in view of this bereavement to the 
church, was a blessing to God's people. And a 
day of special prayer observed since, and com- 
mencing with a day-light prayer-meeting, has 
deepened the work of the Spirit in the church, 
while as an incidental result of the whole, some 
sinners have been hopefully converted to God, 
and others are deeply impressed. 

This blessed work is, in part, in direct answer 
to the special and importunate prayers of good 
Father Enos, in which he said that he had the 
witness of its coming, a peculiar feeling, which he 
had experienced before in several like cases, and 
which he had never known to fail of being fol- 
lowed by a reviva].of religion.” Oh! truly “the 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear him!” 

As he lived, so Deacon Enos died, in faith, and 
“ peace.” ‘The following sayings of his, on his 
death-bed, will indicate his spiritual state and 
progress :—“O that my soul was more firmly 
anchored in my Savior! yet I love him!” “1 
feel that I shall be accepted of my Savior.” “1 
have never doubted my interest in Christ’s love.” 
“ Jesus is my only anchorage! The cable has 
been winding and winding through my life—al- 
most wound up now!” “O how I dong to have 
my tongue unloosed to praise my Redeemer!” 
“ Stand up, my soul, and put a cheerful courage 
on!” “You suffer much pain in this poor frail 
body,” said one to him: ‘“ Yes, but no remorse! 
the pain of the flesh, but no remorse /—“Oh! 
What did the Redeemer endure! 1 only sufler 
for one,—for one worm of the dust! He suffered 
for the whole world! © what amazing love !” 
“This body suffers, but there is no sting! How 
sweet, how sweet it is to feel the love of God in 
the soul!” ‘How good the Lord is! how good 
the Lord is! © What shall I render for all his 
mercies?” After a severe struggle and gasping 
for breath, he exclaimed—* Cease, fond nature ! 
Let me go! O, let me go!” 


released! in the mansion which thou saidst thy 
Father had in reserve for thee, thou art now 
resting! in that better country thou art now 
dwelling and reigning ! 

“There is a land of pure delight” 
is now a reality to him, who, the night previous 
to the morning of his decease, called in his 


“What can you say for yourself, my friend v,| family to sing this saint's dying hymn, after 


which he prayed till his strength and voice were 
gone! his last words on earth! E. C. 


For the Independent. 


PASSIVE OBEDIENCE. 


The above phrase is one that has been freely 





They felt indignant, not because these first | moment, to the astonishment of all, he sprung up | and positively used in the recent controversies of | such as one sees in England. There were plenty 
| the New York Observer, and is already so ex- 
| tensively adopted, that it is well at this point to 


| raise the question whether the phrase is either 
soon that p'ace became Bochim: God dis- | 


| philosophic or Scriptural. 
| Says Isaac Taylor in his work on Jesuitism, 
| recently published by the Cariers, p. 287: 


| “The very phrase—passive obedience,—is 
| pedantic solecism, which has been tolerated 


ticipating ; and these same politicians have | great revival that originated in the above meeting, | ioo long; and when it is attempted to define , Mission, and how they were constantly leaving | 
faced right about and are now vociferous in the | nay, in the previous prayer-meeting of three, who | and describe this obedience, as that of a corpse, | the most elevated stations to join this Protestant among the upper classes, expressed in this con- 


or of a walking-stick, then the outrage so com- 


| mitted upon language and upon common sense, | 


| is beyond endurance. The same peremptory ob- 
| jection holds good against every attempt under 
shelter of a variation in the terms to give cur- 


dience’—‘ obedience—as a holocaust of the intel- 
lect, as well as of the will,’ and the like, are 
phrases utterly absurd in philosophy, and of per- 
| nicious import in morals. With equal propriety 
;might we commend the devotion of a zealous 


{ 
{ 
| 


| journey should amputate his feet, and offer them 
to his employer as evidence of his willingness to 
| acquit himself of his task ! 


“The base obsequiousness of a debauched 


| ignorance, may induce him to accept, and to avail 
himself of so nefarious a tender. But it is mani- 
fest that he who yields to a being like himself, 
| that which the Lord of all refused to accept, is 
devoid of a due sense of the nature and grounds 
of moral obligation. 

“ A selling of the soul, whether it be the entire 
surrender of present and future well-being, or 
imply only what is indeed less tremendous, but 
not less immoral—a consenting to the dedication 
of some one or more of the faculties of our moral 
and intellectual constitution,—is a transaction 
which nothing can warrant.” 





the very instincts of humanity, raised in prayer ; 
clas; 
on the forehead when the soul is ‘ perplexed in the 
extreme ;’ drawn inward to invite; thrust forth 


orisons of the deaf and dum 





those signs made with the fingers, which consti- 
tute a language for the speechless. Around him 
were grouped more than 100 mutes, who followed 
with reverent glances every motion. It was a 





|” Forvign Correspondence. 
FROM OUR PEDESTRIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Berisn, Feb. 26, 1851. 

To the Editors of The Independent : 
Genriemen :—I have been visiting to-day a|8*t @1y one to attend. 
friend of mine in the city, a pastor, and it may | “0 them a “Society for the Sick,” the mem 
| not be uninteresting to you in America to know bers of which devote themselves to caring fo 


month he holds a meeting for Foreign Missions 








; something what a pastor's life is here in Ger- | the sick of the parish ; a “ Temperance Society,” 
| many ; for, after all, it is the small things in a|‘ work against the use of brandy ; a “ Business 
| Society,” whose duty it is to provide work for | 


| strange land about which one knows least. : | 
| Mr. K. lives somewhat out of the city, beyond , € poor sewing women and weavers out of em 


| a : 
| the walls though still within the limits, and the } ploy. In addition to these, by great exertion, a 


| walk to his house isa long one. We pass, how- | society has been formed to seek out the work 


| title de comparatively new, and where this and to advance them money, without interest 
stucco on the houses, that looks so rusty and 


crumbly in other streets, appears quite hand- 


with its moist atmosphere and sea-board position, 
houses with this plaster, no older than these in 
Berlin, made a far finer appearance. Our walk 
carries us, too, through one of the large city 
gates, with a guard-house on each side, where 
officers are constantly stationed to search,every 
vehicle, no matter how small, for smuggled arti- 
cles, and to demand the certificate of his pass- 
port from every stranger who enters. There, 
just beyond the gates, is the famous royal iron 


and keeps them alive. 


more. Besides all these duties mentioned above 


parish to attend to. 


twelve. 





ornaments which adorn the shop windows of | 
Berlin are made. 


the builders’ hands, the part which was burned | '@'S- 
down by the people in mere spite in 1848. How- 


during that revolution; and beside, about this | 40 such things. 


gate was some very exasperating fighting. 


here is laid in the midst of the public street, 
built almost solely to connect the railroad ter- 
mini, so that in case of emergency cars could be 
sent from one to the other to convey troops from 
a distant part of the kingdom ; and indeed these 


any way. 


how his church was first built. 


‘ever, through a rather pleasant part of Berlin, | men who have unexpectedly fallen into difficulty, 


and also another to take charge of infant schools, | 
of which there are three in the parish. It must 


spirit is probably the only thing which supports 
Stull they accomplish 
something, and will undoubtedly do more and 


there are two sermons to prepare every week for 
Sunday, and all the immense business of such a 
To assist him is one curate, 
and voluntary co-workers, who take something of 
the place of our deacons, numbering from six to 
For such unceasing, anxious labor, as 
foundry, where all those most beautiful little iron | ‘tis must bring, Mr. K. receives, reckoning fees 

| from baptism, confirmation and marriage-ceremo- 
nies as salary, about 800 thalers, that is, not quite 
A part of it, it will be noticed, is still under | 600 dollars, and his assistant perhaps 400 dol- 
He smiled at the idea, when | asked if the 
pastor’s salary was ever increased by presents 
ever, it should be said to their credit that very | from the congregation, and assured me very few 
little of that kind of thing was done by them | °Ve! took interest enough in the whole cause to 
These various facts he did not 
Be- | relate to me at all in any whining or melancholy 
yond that the path to my friend’s house passes | —— but merely as facts which would be inter- 
tight along by the side of the railroad, which | esting toa stranger ; and it was evident he him- 
self was very little conscious of his self-denial, 
and very little troubled by his circumstances in 


i inquired, in the course of the conversation, 
A company of 


NUMBER 123. 


certain advantages to the laborer which shall not | Tt is not difficult, generally, to explain to them 
bear after them the bad effect of mere charities ? the immense advantage of our “voluntary sys- 

The labors mentioned thus far would seem to | tem ;” but they always take refuge at last, in the 
be quite enough for one man to perform. ‘They | argument, that “it may be all very well adapted 


| 


are only a small part, however, of what Mr. K. | for a young country like America, but it will ne- 
has taken on himself. Twice a week he or| ver do for such a society as this, here !” 

some of his friends deliver lectures before a Me- , 
chanics’ Society, which he has formed and pro- | not some who could not conscientiously make 
vided with a library and newspapers. Once @/ the “Confession of Faith,” required by law in 


I have often asked them whether there were 


;| order to become a citizen. They say, and I sup- 


twice for Home Missions, together with divers | pose justly, that very few at the age of confirma- 
religious meetings during the week, when he can 


Then he has formed 


tion (14 years) ever have interest enough in the 
matter to be very scrupulous. However, I have 
- | one friend whose family took a rather more honest 
r| view of the subject, and brought themselves into 
very considerable legal difficulties, by refusing to 
make a “confession” which they could not be- 
lieve. They escaped annoyance at length, by 
-| oining the “ Freie Gemeinde,” though they could 
not accept all the doctrines in vogue among this 
-| sect. Its very simple creed, however, they could 
assent to, and thus received, what at present is a 
; | legal “ confirmation.” 

There are cases, however, of great tyranny 
under this law for enforcing Baptism and Con- 


somely. I suspect that in a dry climate and |"! be supposed all these societies are managed | firmation. While we are upon the subject, we 
dusty situation the stucco never can be made to | !" the eflective way they are with us, There is | should not omit to mention one which has attracted 
look well a long time. In Hamburg | observed, little “voluntary” work among them. Mr. K.’s | a good deal of attention recently, in Germany and 


England, and which is certainly one of the most 
astounding instances of petty tyranny on the 
police records of any kingdom. 

>; It appears, on the 31st of March, last year, 
a child was born at Seehausen, in Prussia, which 
the father wished to be baptized under the name 
of “ Jacobi Waldeck,” each name being that of a 
distinguished democrat. The officiating clergy- 
man refused to baptize the child under such de- 
tested names. The father was determined it 
should be baptized under no other, and accordingly 
was letting it grow up without the rite. This, 
however, was not to be permitted, and he was 
summoned before a court, and a guardian ap- 
pointed to the child, who was empowered to bap- 
tize it with or without the names desired by the 
father, according as the Consistory (of clergymen) 
should determine. They decided that it should 
be baptized with the “usual names;” and as the 
parents refused to send the child, the guardian 
was proceeding to administer a forced baptism, 
when the mother suddenly fled with her babe, 
and could not be found. 

A long search was made, and at length they 
were both discovered by the police in the neigh- 
boring village of Arendsee—the child packed 
away in a basket. They were immediately 





arrangements are now so complete in Berlin, that 
tens of thousands of soldiers could be transported 
in a few hours from the most extreme provinces 
to the capital. Mr. K.’s house is a plain, one- 
story parsonage, with a pleasant little garden 
around it. The church, a rather modern looking 


into ‘the study,” which has the somewhat un- 
usual luxury in Berlin of a small carpet in the 
middle of the floor. The walls are lined with 
well-used hooks, showing from their titles that 
their owner has a strongly orthodox and “ Lu- 
|theran” tendency. There is a very good selec- 
tion too of English literature ; and, as one almost 
invariable accompaniment of every German pas- 
tor’s equipment, must not be forgotton the long 
Meerschaum-pipe and the bundle of choice Ham- 
burger segars to offer to a friend. 

Mr. K. is a man of talent and accomplish- 
ments, and could have easily held a position 
more honored in other professions, and certainly 
far more comfortable. But he evidently does 
not think of his circumstances; his heart is in 
his work ;—and I do not think it is generally 
known how very laborious a German clergyman’s 
work is. The parish—the “ Gemeinde ”—over 
which he is placed numbers, he tells me, nine- 
teen thousand. Of these, be it remembered, every 
child must be baptized, and, after it has reached 
the age of fourteen, “confirmed,” or it will be 
entitled to no civil or legal rights. Asa prepara- 
tion for the confirmation, each child must receive 





building, stands close by: I am shown at once | 


citizens in that quarter of the city, he said, came 
together and petitioned for a church. The king. 
in reply, made inquiries as to whether they could 
pay any part of the sum required? They could 
not, they said. As to whether, if the church was 
built, they could in any way endow it ’—* They 
were utterly unable to do anything for it,” was 
| the reply. Learning that this was the fact, he 
built their church, endowed it, and thus became 
ithe patron of that parish, with the power of 
j ening their pastor, and what may be called 
ithe presbytery. I asked my friend whether he 
felt no inconvenience from thus being under the 
patronage of the king. ‘No, most certainly not,” 
he said; “there could be no better.” He was left 
entirely free; and the presbytery, who aid him 
in managing the financial matters of the church 
but in nothing else, were the very best possible 
men who could be found in the parish. It ap- 
pears they were selected with great care by his 
predecessor and approved by the King. From 
what I hear, there seem to be three modes in 
Prussia in which a pastor is appointed :-—by the 
King, as in this instance, where he builds the 
church, or where the Gemesnde are on the crown- 
lands ; by some nobleman, who in like manne: 
has founded the church, and has the privilege, 
like the English nobleman, of appointing his 
own clergyman to the living, though it should be 
mentioned here, with some thankfulness, that no 
English custom exists of letting out the place to 
poor curates. The third method is, as in ow 


transported by the gens d’armes to Seehausen and 
put into prison. From there, at the command of 
the Bargermeister, the child was taken by the sol- 
diers to the church, and with closed doors, the 
Biirgermeister and gens d’armes as witnesses, it 
received the solemn rite !—and in a few minutes, 
was carried back to its surprised parents a bap- 
tized child! This was not the end of the matter, 
however. The mother, says the legal reporter of 
the Vossische Zeitung, ** has been summoned before 
the court, for resistance, to an officer of the gov- 
ernment, in the lawful performance of his duty, 
and has been sentenced to two months’ imprison- 
ment.” From later accounts, it seems she has 
appealed to a higher court, and the sentence has 
been sustained ! 

I do not believe anything has occurred for 
years, better fitted to throw light over the whole 
system of Jaw in Prussia, and the feelings of cer- 
tain classes as connected with it. Clergymen so 
horrified at democratic names, as to be willing to 
baptize at the point of the bayonet! And courts 
able to decide what name a child shall have, and 
sentencing a mother to the eell of the convict for 
objecting ! 

In reference to my friend’s opinions on the re- 
sults of Rationalism, I would not venture to speak 
with any great confidence. To form a judgment 
of mach value on such a subject as that, requires 
1 long and patient observation of a people. I 
entered Germany prepared to see the practical 





Struggling, imprisoned soul! thou art now | 


in affliction ; wrung in despair; pressed | 


objectionately, to repel; the fingers point to in- 


instruction—unferrichten—in religious subjects 
two hours a week for two years from the pastor. 
It can be imagined what a task this imposes. 
One would have supposed also that the funerals 
in such an immense parish would have taken up 
a large portion of his time; but in answer to 
my inquiry he said, that though he had given 
notice that the offices of a clergyman were at the 
service even of the poorest, such was the indil- 
ference to religious ceremonies among them, that 
out of over five hundred funerals during the 
year only about eighty were attended by a pastor. 
Large as this parish seems, compared to an Amer- 
ican, it is quite small placed beside some of the 
| parishes of Berlin. I am acquainted with one 
clergyman who has only one assistant, whose 
Gemeinde numbers 25,000, and there is another 
neighboring to it containing between 50,000 and 
| 60,000 persons. Yet with all this are their 
churches half empty, their weekly meetings 
scarcely attended, and all church enterprises ut- 
|terly dead and lifeless. 
| I asked Mr. K. how he accounted for this ex- 
| treme indifference among the lower classes in 
| Germany to religion. He thought it the result, 
‘he said, of the old Rationalism, which had now 
; somewhat left the educated classes and had begun 
| to work among the lower, and was producing an 
utter want of faith in anything unseen. “There 
was one good aspect to it in Germany,” he 
' thought : “there was no mere resting in forms, 


| 


where they have built their own church. 
ern-looking building, and has the very unusual 
warmed, 


In fact I know nothing in Berlin whiel: 
gives one a more vivid idea of the indifference ot 


cheerless, comfortless aspect of the churches 
The opera houses and concert rooms of the city 
are all of the most cheerful, comfortable, mod- 
ern style; but there are not more than two o1 








danger of getting an attack of rheumatism. 


! 








brethren. 
sinecure. 


haps, depreciatingly of the German preachers 


sympathies that I intended my remarks to apply 


which are working among the masses of Europe ; 
and [ notice it with regret, knowing that if they 
cannot work with the age, the age will leave 
them, and one of the highest of influences will 


of Sadducees in Protestant Germany, but very few 
| Pharisees!” The class where the purest religious 
| feeling existed now, he conceived was the highest. 
; There was more being practically done now for 
| humanity among the nobility than in any other 
| grade of society : and he described how ladies of 
| the highest rank, from the queen downward, were suspect the man of choosing his profession for 


engaged in all these enterprises of the Innere’ the sake of either the emolument or the honor. 





te . . ° ° - | ° P, 
| institution of Diakoninnen (Deaconesses) at Kai- | versation, are to be taken with great allowance 


Yet I an 
| their best years to these labors of benevolence. | disposed to think, from all the accounts I receive 


| There were not a few, even then, ladies of noble | that in the main he was right. There is no doubt 


| serswerth, on the Rhine, and to give up some of las he was an enthusiastic royalist. 


forted and gratified to find that to return a fugi- | travail of soul of this devout man—Deacon Enos. | rency to the likeabsurdity. ‘Unconditional obe- | family, he said, working as common assistants | however, that just now, “ orthodoxy”—evangeli- 


and religious teachers in the famous Hospital for | cal religion—in Prussia is fashionable; that is 


| Females in Berlin, under the superintendence of | the King and the highest authorities favor the 
| the Fraiilein von Hazow, herself a lady of rank. | opinions and practices in that direction, and this 
The middle—the most intellectual circles—he | would naturally have its influence. Indeed all 
from his servant Benjamin. After the apparent messenger, who, before he set out on his destined | thought as yet more, if not unbelieving, at least | accounts represent the King as truly sincere in his 


| indifferent. 





difference of the lower classes, appear to have| these benevolent movements. 


ingly simple. 
walking over from the palace to the Domkirche, 
| confidence: and I observed afterwards, as we 
| walked out, that all the little dirty children from 
| every quarter run most pleasantly up to him to 
| get a shake of the hand. He believes—in prac- 
| tice at least—in accompanying spiritual reforms 
| with material. Accordingly he has built two 
| houses, corresponding to the model lodging- 
houses in London, where healthy quarters are 
' given to the poor at quite a moderate rent. Be- 
sides these, there are some other lodgings now 
| being built, where he hopes he can furnish two | derable benefit to the children. 
rooms, comfortable and dry, for about half a_| children of my landlady, here, and in other place 


coat, buttoned to the chin, and with the usua 
“spiked” helmet. His whole bearing also, dur 


very reverential indeed. 





E.oquence oF THE Hanps.—The handsare, by ' thaler (36 cents) a week. In addition to this, a| where I have been, the children of the lower 


! 


‘and the temptation to spend taken away. ing religious instruction. 


classes will not grow up utterly irreligious ” 


own churches, the selection of the pastor by the 
congregation, which privilege is allowed them 


The church of Mr. k. is comparatively a mod- 


luxury among the Berlin churches of being 


the population to religious observances than the 


three of all the churches, where a man can si! 
through a morning-service without extreme dis- 
comfort, and even without being in considerable 


The situation and duties of Mr. K. would cor- 
respond very nearly to those of most German 
clergymen, except that as he has been some time 
in England he has acquired a more practical, 
systematic mode of doing good than most of his 
It will be seen that the place is no 
I have expressed myself in a pre- 
vious letter in a way which might sound, per- 


But it was only in respect to their political 


I do think that they are too conservative in their 
tone ; that their hearts are not beating enough in 
sympathy with the great popular movements 


be lost in this new-forming of society. But as 
benevolent, self-sacrificing, laborious men, J 
heartily honor them; and I think no one who 
| sees what a German clergyman’s life is, will ever 


My friend’s opinions on the state of piety 


piety, and as giving very substantial aid—though 
His own efforts in his parish against this in-| rather enthusiastically bestowed sometimes—to 
His manner cer- 
tainly, with respect to public worship, is exceed- 
I often notice him on Sunday, 


attended only by a single adjutant, and dressed 
like any other army officer, in great blue over- 


ing the service, shows the same simplicity, and is 


The practice which my friend spoke of, of re- 
quiring every child to receive so much instruction 
before being confirmed, is a very great task upon 
the pastor indeed, but it must be of very consi- 
I notice that the 


The clergymen themselves wonder 
| that buying at retail price is saved the laborer, | how any land can ever do without a law, requir- 
And one of the first 

Is it noticed how in all the best charities of questions they ask ay American, always is, “low 
Europe, that grand principle of Socialism is al- | we can be sure without a law, that our lower 
stood with closed eyes, and addressed the Deity by ways applied, of combining, in order to produce 


effects of Rationalism under a different aspect 
from that in which they have been generally re- 
garded. 

Free opinions are very often mistaken for loose 
practice, and each nation has frequently its own 
local measure for “true religion,” which does not 
at all fit the manifold forms in which it developes 
itself elsewhere. I had thought that even under 
ihe wild theories, the unsparing criticism, the 
apparent unbelief of the Germans, I might find 
‘hroughout in practical life, the humble, fervent, 
loving heart, worshiping almost unconsciously 
to itself, the same Being | worshiped. But I am 
compelled to say, in my experience thus far with 
ihe mass of the people 1 am disappointed. Re- 
‘igion does not appear to enter as a great ele- 
ment into society in Germany. It is not an 
item any one considers much, in estimating the 
influences at work on the people. Very few ap- 
peal to it or speak of it as one of the great facts 
in human life. People do not apparently mapi- 
fest the effects of its principles. Very little seems 
\o be sacrificed for its great objects. There is 
little expressed worship. In fact I do not believe 
there is a heathen land where there is less out- 
ward ceremony of worship. The churches are 
half empty, and one sees that most painful sight 
so often seen in France, of a church attended only 
hy women and children, as if religion was a thing 
belonging only to the weaker part of the race. 
It is not that the men one meets are bitterly hos- 
tile to religious truth, or abusive towards it; but 
there is a sort of deadness to the whole subject 
among them, an indifference, or a kind of smiling, 
quiet incredulity which comes over one most 
chillingly and sadly. Of course there are numer- 
ous exceptions to this. Men with whom we can 
have that delightful eonsciousness that in distant 
lands, under foreign languages and different opin- 
ions, there is a certain bond of sympathy and 
principles, and common hopes uniting us; about 
which little can be said in words, but which forms 
one of the most pleasing evidences of a common 
, | Christian Faith. In what I have said | speak 
, | only of the mass of the people. 

There are favorable aspects however to the 
effects of Rationalism. It seems to me it has 
done away with intellectual narrowness very much 
from the theological circles. No one dares to 
step out on the arena now in Germany with a 
crude, bigoted, ill-equipped opinion. He knows 
if it cannot stand the attacks of the sharpest cii- 
ticism and the most vigorous philosophy, it must 
go down—no matter if all the authority of ages 
is at hand to back it. The consequence is, the 
theological mind of Germany is very well {ur- 
nished, and it seems to me, possesses a certain 
candid mode of looking at subjects, a certain 
,| readiness to acknowledge truth wherever it is, 
which has not been so general a viitue in the 
theological class. I meet a great many who belong 
]| to the strictest of the orthodox, the most extreme 
. |“ pietisten,” and who hold theix views with all the 
strength and depth of feeling any one could de- 
sire, yet | have nearly always found them men 
of real liberality, ready to adit ever that their 
own particular view did not embrace all of the 
truth, and disposed to see what there was of trath 
in opposite views. Certainly in no country ol 
the world could a Theological History be written 
«| like that which has appeared here within a few 
years from Hagenbach—a work 80 clear and 


’ 


’ 


savings’ society has been established in the Gem- | classes seem to set a great value on the pastor's | strong in its own religious purpose, yet recogniz- 
| einde, where the poor once a week deposit their | teachings, and read for them beforehand often— 
| money, and receive it in return at the end of the | and talk about them afterwards—and I presume, 
| season in fuel or provisions, furnished to them at | often they get almost their only real “ instruction” 
dicate ; and are snapped in disdain; the palm is| wholesale prices, by which the immense loss of | from him. 
laid upon the heart, in invocation of subdued feel- 
ing ; and on the brow of the compassioned in be- | 
nediction. The expressive capacity of the hands | 
was never more strikingly a than in the | 

. Their teacher 


ing so candidly even in the vagaries of a Schiller 
or the Romanism of a Schlegel, all that there was 
good and noble in them. 

But the man whose spirit, as we believe, most 
works now in Germany, modifying the influences 
of Rationalism, and reaching those who are 
world-wide from him in their theories or the.r 
philosophy, is Schleiermacher. His philosopby 
is passing by, his merciless criticism has lost its 
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is daring speculations are scattered to | trusting in the Lord. Such a soul can brave all | 
he eh but 7 Repay fervent spirit, that | danger, endure all trial, do all duty. It is stead- 
candid, truth-loving mind, that /ife so thoroughly | fast in God. As Calvin expresses it, such an one 
imbued and inspired with the one great Trut, | has a “key of confidence,” with which at any 
which, as we believe, has been the life and the | time he opens the door of heaven and draws 
inspiration of the best spirits through all ages— | thence aid and support. And well might Calvin 
the truth of “ God manifest in the flesh” of God, | *ay this—“that iron man who never knew 
expressed to man through human sympathies and | throughout his life what doubt was, and who 
a human life—this all works, and will not soon | Subjected himeelf like a child to the authority of 


cease to work in the mind of Germany. 


Certainly, there is much yet to hope for the 
c. L. 


“old German Fatherland.” 


Che Independent. 





the Holy Scriptures.” 
hand in hand. 


Faith and Heroism go 


REV. DR. PENNINGTON AGAIN. 


We are informed that the statement of Dr. 
Pennington’s case made by us a fortnight since 
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is called in question by ministers in his ecclesias- 
tical connection. They suppose him to have 





CHRISTIAN BEROISM. 





A bold but reflective writer of our own time 
remarks, that “ the old Christian athletz and giants 
of Christly fortitude are gone. We have no he- 


roes; or if we have a few we call them enthu- 
siasts, or fanatics, or by some evil name that 
puts them out of our company. Indeed we have 
a way of saying that the days of heroism have 
gone by, and that no such fruits are any longer 
to be expected—not once imagining, I fear, that 
the days of heroism have gone by, rather because 
the virtue itself is discontinued, than because 
the demand for it is expired.” 

There is a heroism that pertains essentially to 
the Christian character. Jesus htmself was in 
the highest sense a hero. Dispossessing our 
minds of ajl rude and gross conceptions of hero- 
ism as belonging only to men of valor whom his- 
tory has canonized, we shall find that heroism is 
often a quiet and gentle thing, not always to be 
seen on the broad theater of the world, but often 


in some lone corner of the earth, perhaps among 
savage beasts and savage men, where one dares 
to suffer, to labor, and to die for some great prin- 
ciple or some expected good ; that there has been 
more of true heroism in the prison than in the 
camp, at the stake than in the citadel, more that 
has never been recorded than glares on the page 
of history—that the true succession of heroes is 
to be found in such men as Luther and Knox and 
the old Puritans, whose exemplar in heroic virtue 


was the great Captain of our salvation. 


Jesus, all gentle and unobtrusive as he was, at 
times exhibited the highest heroism. It has been 
truly said, that “the delivery of the Sermon on 
the Mount is, probably, the most striking exam- 
ple of moral courage which the world has ever 
seen.” Kindred to this was his pointed rebuke 
of his own countrymen at Nazareth, his open 
condemnation of the Scribes and Pharisees, his 
scourging of the money changers out of the tem- 
ple. But it was especially in the closing scenes 
of his life, that Jesus exhibited a heroism sur- 
passing any other on the page of history. « And 
it came to pass, when the time was come that he 
should be received up, he steadfastly set his face 


to go to Jerusalem.” Jesus knew distinctly what 
was before him. All the horrors of that dread 
night, that stern mysterious conflict with the 
powers of darkness in the garden of Gethsemane, 
that clamor of the rough soldiers with torches 
and weapons, as they broke in upon his retirement, 
that base kiss of the treacherous disciple, that 
hasty flight of all his professed friends, that scene 
of mockery and insult in the palace of the high 
priest—where the very servants spit on him and 
smote with the palms of their hands, and the 
rulers of the nation pronounced him worthy of 
death—that trial in the judgment hall of Pilate, 
that cruel scourging, that base surrendry of an 
innocent man to an infuriated rabble, that crown 
of thorns, that renewed smiting and spitting, and 
mocking by the Roman band, that mad outery 
“away with him, crucify him,” the hooting of 
the rabble as he staggered under the cross, the 
driving of the nails through his hands and feet 
as he was stretched upon the torturing instrument 
of death, the mock title over his head, the taunts 
and jeers that mingled with his last ery of ago- 
ny,—all this was to his view as distinct long be- 
fore it transpired as it now is to us upon the page 
of histery. And yet in full view of it all, Jesus 
steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem. 

Paul likewise determined to go to Jerusalem, 
not knowing what should befall him there, except 
that it had been revealed to him that bonds and 
afflictions awaited him in every city. This was 
courageous—this was heroic—deliberately to 
face the certainty of danger, though the nature 
of that danger was unknown—but Christ knew 
what should befall him in all its details of horror, 
and having it in view he set his face to go to Je- 
Tusalem, 

Soerates drinking the cup of hemlock according 
to the sentence of the judges, did not more cer- 
tainly know the end that awaited him, than did 
Jesus when he formed that decision deliberately 
to put himeelf into the power of his enemies. Ii 
Socrates was a hero, was not Jesus Christ a 
greater hero? 

The pure and sensitive nature of Jesus was 
keenly susceptible to pain and suffering. He 
might -have avoided the reproach and suffering 
which he resolved to meet. He was entreated 
not to expose himself to danger. But he stead- 
fastly set his face to fulfill his great work. He 
‘went to Jerusalem, and there in the agony of the 
world’s redemption he trod the wine-press alone. 

The heroism of Jesus, like every virtue of his 
character, is set before us for imitation. Evory 
Christian should have the spirit of a hero. 
Whatever his position he will have some cali to 
exercise that spirit. “It is very possible,” says 
the writer already quoted, “to profess Christ in 
this age and not be burned at the stake. Still it 
isnow as true as ever that ‘all who will live godly 
in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution.” Let 
any disciple receive the true, in-dwelling spirit 
of Jesus, and the unction of his life and passion, 
and he will find that he has ways enough given 
him in which to exercise the grace of his passion. 
Or let any one set himself to receive all the beati- 
tudes of Jesus but the last, and that last will be 
laid upon him to receive whether he will or not. 
There is never an age that does not somehow 
invite the heroic virtues of the faith, and prepare 
a cross to be borne by the great Christly charac- 
ters. We have only lost the anointing that con- 
secrates them.” 

Heroism is pethaps more frequently displayed 
in suffering than in action. David never seemed 
more heroic than when calmly trusting in God on 
that dread night when he was driven from Jeru- 
salem by the revoltof Absalom. His throne was 
lost, the sanctuary of God was left behind, his 
son was a rebel, his confidant was a traitor, hie 
few adherents were abused and hunted, and he 
himself was mocked and stoned. Yet he could 
say, “I laid me down and slept; I awaked ; for 
the Lord sustained me. I will not be afraid of 
ten thousands of people, that have set themselves 
agzinst me round about.” His faith in God here 
rises to a sublime heroism toward man. And the 
heroism that could brave all suffering was cou- 
pled witha Magnanimity that could forgive all 

‘wrong, and a tenderness that could weep with 
intensest grief over his erring son, 

The age of the martyrs has well nigh passed 
away. Yet the Armenian converts and the exiles 
of Madeira have known what it is to Jose all and 
suffer all for Christ, and those who labor for the 
rights of man and the truth of God may even 
now be baptized with the Saviors baptism. But 
in the retirement of the family, where the pious 
wife in meekness bears the reproaches of an un- 
godly husband, and through long years of Oppo- 
sition remains steadfast to her Savior, or the gen- 
tle daughter bears the reproach of Christ from a 
harsh and brutal father; or in the chamber ef 
sickness, where through weary months of suffer- 
ing and pain the smile of peace is even on the fea- 
tures, and the submissive utterance comes with 
each aggravated symptom—“ Thy will be done,” 
—in scenes like these may be far more of true he- 
roism than in the arena of reform or the tumult 
of war. 

Such heroism is the fruit of a life in God. 
Nothing else can engender it. That is the great 
soul that leans upon God as aruck. One by one 
the pillars of his earthly hope may fall,—nay, 
these all may be swept from under him in a mo- 
ment,—yet he does not totter, he does not fall. 
He does not start at evil tidings ; his heart is fixed 


manumission papers, and to be beyond the power 
of the Fugitive Slave Law. It might possibly 
relieve the awkwardness of some of his clerical 
brethren who have undertaken to justify and 
uphold that Jaw, ifsuch was the fact. But even then 
the case hypothetically put would lose none of its 


— 








of God and his country, by refusing to come back 
and deliver himself over to slavery ! 

Let all Christians ponder this case. Let them 
take it to their closets and pray over it with. an 
honest desire to ascertain their duty toward the 
Fugitive law. As a help to such reflections we 
print the following lines. 


For the Independent. 
IMPROMPTU STANZAS. 


BY THE WORKSHOP BARD. 








| WRITTEN ON READING “THE CASE OF DR. PENNINGTON. 
| Bring out the fetters—clank the rusted gyves, 
| Rain down your curses on the doomed Race, 
Hang out a terror that shall haunt their lives 

In every place. 


Unloose the bloodhounds from Oppression’s den, 

Arm every brigand in the name of Law, 

And triple shield of Pulpit, Press and Pen, 
Around them draw. 


force as an illustration of the possible working 
of the law. And what if Dr. P. had free papers ? 
Could he use them in his own defense if he should 
be kidnapped under this law? But we beg to 
assure his friends of the entire correctness of our 
previous statement. That statement was made in 
the first instance on the authority of the Religious 
Herald published at Hartford, where Dr. P. resid- 
ed for many years, in which paper it appeared 
over the signature of a minister of that city, 
who made it of his personal knowledge. We 
have received ample confirmation of that state- 
ment from private sources, and also from Dr. P.’s 
own declarations to friends in Great Britain. 
name Pennington is of course an assumed name, 
and he has had the sagacity to keep his true name 


from becoming public. He is a fugitive slave. 


The 


If we are rightly informed he escaped from his 
master when the latter had brought him to the 
North as a traveling servant. At all events he 
followed the advice of Paul to those in a state of 
servitude, “if thou mayest be free, use it rather,” 
—if you have achance to get your liberty, do so. 
Since then he has lived at the North unmolested, 
openly preaching the gospel of Christ. An 
attempt was once made by some friends in Con- 
necticut to purchase his freedom, which failed, 
either because the sum offered was not deemed 
sufficient, or rather, as our informant supposes, 
because his master refused to sell him on any 
terms, but avowed his purpose to get him back 
again into bondage as a punishment for his 
ungrateful desertion. Until the passage of the 
late law there was no hope of this; but now 
Dr. P. could be seized in his very pulpit, and 
even while ministering at the table of the Lord,— 
or perhaps while sitting as moderator of the third 
Presbytery of New York,—dragged before a 
commissioner and remanded to his ‘ owner,’ to be 
put up at auction in a southern mart, or worked 
under the lash far away from wife and family, 
from church and Christian friends, perhaps denied 
even to read the Word of God. He is too valu- 
able a chattel to be Jost. Should his owner con- 
sent to his ransom, almost any amount could be 
raised for that purpose in the churches of this 
city. But should the Union Safety Committee 
after securing his conviction by eminent counsel, 
deem it advisable for the preservation of the Union 
that he should be ‘so/d south, he would command 
no ordinary price. Put up on the auction block 
at Richmond, as a man of good muscle and good 
stuff he might bring from $800 to $1000; but as 
an acceptable minister of Christ some pious 
slaveholder wishing to get a chaplain for his 
household, might give for him $500 more; and 
when to this was added a doctorate in Divinity 
from Heidelburg University, a skillful auctionee: 
might run him up to $2000. Perhaps, however, 
we rate the latterabove its par value. This is no 
caricature of the Fugitive law. {ts infamy does 
not admit of caricature. What was done to 
Henry Long could be done also to Dr. Pennington. 
A man bought with the precious blood of Christ, 
a freeman in Christ Jesus, a preacher of the ever- 
lasting Gospel, the pastor of a Presbyterian chureh 
in this city, might be seized here in open day by 
the officers of law, and in the name of Jaw and of 
the government of the United States be sent into 
hopeless slavery under the flag of the American 
Union. If there is anything worse than this in 
Austria or Russia we should like to knowit. No 
wonder that Dr. Pennington is afraid to return to 
New York. He may have thought that the fact of 
his having escaped from his master when on free 
soil would shield him from the gripe of this law; 
and on that point he may have written to Hartford 
fora legal opinion. But much as his church 
here needs his services, and great as his anxiety 
to resume his pastoral labors, we presume he has 
no thought of risking his liberty. 

A letter from a gentleman of Scotland to a 
friend in this city, conveys the following infor- 
mation :— 

“We had Dr. Pennington with us a shert 
time here. He stayed with us over one night. 
He is a runaway slave, and is minister of a con- 
gregation in New York. He does not intend to 
go back during the force of the new Fugitive 
Bill, lest he be laid hold of. We were all well 
pleased with him. He seems a man of sense, 
talent, and piety.” 

What encouragement has Dr. Pennington to 
return to his field of labor here? The law is 
against him. Power is against him. The vast 
commercial interest of the city is against him. 
Scheming politicians seeking preferment by a zea! 
for the Union are against him. Journals of repu- 
tation and influence are against him. And what 
is there on his sidet The pulpit? Alas! from 
the pulpit of the Brick Church,—from one of the 
oldest ministers of the city, the pastor of one of 
its wealthiest churches, sounds forth the edict,— 
“ We would have it understood that the North is 
not the place for fugitive slaves. Some of them 
are no doubt good citizens ; but prima facie, they 
are bad. They are a trouble to us; they corrupt 
our population, overload our prisons, are a nui- 
sance to our almshouses, and had better be at home. 
where they are better employed and better governed 
Nor is it among the least of the benefits of the 
Fugitive-Slave law, that they are so rapidly disap- 
pearing from the midst of us.” Indeed in the 
view of Dr. Spring the fact that Dr. Pennington 
is a Christian and a minister is so much the 
greater reason why he should be sent back 
into slavery, and that by the active endeavors oi 
his brethren in the ministry. For with a reck- 
lessness of assertion that is astounding in one 
who makes any pretension as an interpreter of 
Scripture, he says, Paul “required Onesimus to 
return to his master, and by repairing the evils of 
his former negligence, to conduct himself as a 
faithful servant... . Let not this lesson be losa 
upon us, ... One reason why God converted Ones 
imus was that he might be thus sent back to his 
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Ho! Politicians, Orators, Divines,* 

Ho! Cotton-mongers of the North and South, 

Strike now for Slavery, or our Union’s shrines 
Are gone, forsooth! 


Down from their glory into chaos hurled, 

Your thirty States in shivered fragments go, 

Like the seared leaves by Autumn tempests whirled 
To depths below. 


Closed be each ear—let every tongue be dumb, 

Nor one sad pitying tear o’er man be shed, 

Though fainting at your threshold he should come 
And ask for bread. 


Though woman, fleeing from the cruel grip 
Of foul Oppression, scarred and stained with blood» 
Where from the severed veins the Driver's whip 

- Hath drank its flood— 


Though helpless childhood ask, (0, pitying Heaven!) 
The merest crumb which falls upon the floor, 
Though faint and famished—bread must not be 
iven— 
se Bolt fast the deor. 


And must it be, thou just and holy God, 

That in our midst thy peeled and stricken poor 

Shall kneel and plead amid their tears and blood, 
Forevermore ? 


Shall those to whom the Lord himself hath given 
To preach His Gospel the wide world around, 
To point the erring in the way to heaven, 

Be seized and bound ? 


Placed on the Auction Block, with chattels sold, 
Driven like a beast of burden day by day, 

His flock be scattered from the shepherd's fold, 
The spoiler’s prey ? 


How long—thy people cry—O Lord ! how long! 
Shall not thine arm shake down the bolted fire ! 
Can deeds like these, of God-defying wrong, 
Escape His ire ? 


Must judgments—such as swept with fearful tread 
O’er Egypt when she made thy people slaves, 
Where thy hand strewed with their unburied dead 
The Red Sea waves— 


Must fire and hail from heaven upon us fall, 

Our first-born perish ‘neath the AvENGER’s brand, 
And sevenfold darkness, like a funeral pall, 
O’erspread the land ? 


We kneel before thy footstool, gracious God, 

Spare thou our nation, in thy mercy sPARE ; 

We perish quickly ‘neath Thy lifted rod 

And arm made bare. 
J. M. Eexts, 

Troy, March 31, 1851. 





* We write this line in no spirit of unkindness, nor 
with any feeling of disrespect to those clergymen who 
have volunteered in support of the cruel Fugitive Slave 
jaw. May God forgive them the deep wrong they have 
done to his suffering poor, and lead them to soe their 
errors and renounce them ! 


CHARGE GF JUDGE SPRAGUE IN THE CASE OF 
SHADRACH. 


When the former venerated Secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, that upright and just man, Jeremiah 
Evarts, was engaged in his noble defense of the 
Indians against the injustice about to be perpe- 
trated, at the demand of a Southern State, by 
the Government of the United States, he made his 
appeal to God and his Word, to Christianity as 
the basis of the law of nations, and as lying, in 
the language of Judge Story, at the foundations 
of the Common Law of the United States. He 
said then, “It is one of the most encouraging 
signs of the present times that public men are 
made to feel their accountability to the public, 
and their obligation to bring their measures of 
stale within the rules of private morality.” 

At present an effurt is making, right the re- 
verse of this, to subdue the rules of private mo- 
rality to measures of state, and to bind and direct 
the individual conscience, not by the dictate of 
God's Word and of Christianity, but, according to 
the doctrine of Judge Sprague, by the decisions 
of the organized political community ; and those 
decisions are to be enforced upon individual con- 
sciences by Power ; and the permission of such 
power by Infinite and Inscrutable Wisdom, may 
be the permission and requisition of obedience 
even to unjust and immoral laws established by 
such Power. Individual consciences may be 
bound to obey them, because the vote and organ- 
ization of the majority of consciences have es- 
tablished them, and individual consciences are 
destitute of power. 

But, said Mr. Evarts, “The great principles of 
morality are immutable. If rulers, whether 
kings or presidents, parliaments or congresses, 
perpetrate acts in their public character, which 
would be perfidious in a private man, they will 
be pronounce:d guilty. If Christianity is the 
basis of the kaw of nations, and of the Common 
Law of the United States, it surely is not out of 
place, though it should be unnecessary, to re- 
mind our lawgivers and judges that one of the 
great maxims of Christianity for the regulation 
of intercourse among men is, that we should do to 
others whatever we woutd desire that they, in like 
circumstances, should do to us. Let the appeal be 
made to conscience.” 

But Mr. Evarts was met by this same appeal 
to Power as the foundation of right. The joint 
comroittee of the Legislature of Georgia, in their 
Report in behalf of the claims of the State to 
iands which did not belong to it, declared as fol- 
lows: “ It may be contended, with much plausi- 
bility, that there is in these claims more of force 
than of justice ; but they are claims which have 
been recognized and admitted by the whole civil- 
ized world; and it is unquestionably true that 
tmder such circumstances Force becomes RIGHT.” 
Here again is precisely the doctrine of public 





bench; the doctrine that in reference to unjust 
law and the obligation to obey it, the arbiter of 
conscience is the embodied judgment of the po- 





master a reformed man, and thus hand down the 
truth that Christianity, however much it may 
meliorate the condition of the slave, does nat 
interfere with, but distinctly recognizes the rights 
of the master.” These are Rev. Dr. Spring’s cora- 
pliments to Rev. Dr. Pennington in reply to the 
question whether he shall come back and minister 
to his church in New York. ‘You had better go 
South, sir, where you will be better governed. 
God converted you and put you into the ministry 
in order that you might be sent bank to your 
master as a conspicuous example of His tender 
regard for the rights of slaveholders and the 
institution of slavery. If you come to me, sir, I 
will not secrete you nor help you to escape your 
bondage. I will send you back, sit, yes, I, 

Such language as this was not uttered ina 
sion. A religious newspaper commends the dis- 
course in which it is found, as “ more discrimina- 
ting and better guarded in its principle than the 
most — which the same occasion (Thanks- 
Siving day) produced.” A secular-religious 

in this city also contends for the Christian’ duty 
of returning fugitives into slavery. What en- 
couragement has Dr. P. to return to the congre- 
gation of which he is pastor, and the Presbytery 
of which he is a member? We even fear that the 
patriotism ef his former pastor, and the zeal for 


law of some of his co-Presbyters, would yield hi 

up a sacrifice to the Union. 7" 
Knowing full well the peril of giving advi 
fugitives, we do yet distinctly advise ~~ 





litical community ; the doctrine also that might 
makes right ; and if the State committee had be- 
thought themselves of putting their syllogism of 
political expediency into a thealogical form, they 
might have said with Judge Sprague that if God 
permits political society, having the power of 
human legislation, to establish unjust and op- 
pressive laws, he may also permit and require 
the individual, having no such power, to obey 
them. “Under such circumstances, force be- 
comes right.” 

But what answer did Mr. Evarts make to these 
and similar assamptions? Why, said he, “If 
all the governments of Europe had, during the 
last three centuries, held the doctrine now so 
warmly espoused, how utterly vain would be 
every attempt to defend it, or to make it appear 
otherwise than tyrannical, cruel and abominable. 
Not ali the monarchs of Europe, nor all the 
writers on the laws of nations,—not all the 
power and all the sophistry in the world, could 
alter its character;-or convince an honest, candid, 
intelligent man, that it is entitled to the least 
respect.” 

“In the history of the slave trade,” Mr. Evarts 
continues, “ we have a perfect exhibition of the 
total inefficiency of human law to sanction 
what is flagitiousl-y immoral, especially after the 
eyes of mankind are fixed upon it. For more 
than two hundred years, the principal powers of 
Europe legalized the slave trade. The judicial 
tribunals of all countries sustained it by their 





nington not to return to New York, It will be 


decisions, It was universally established and 


morality laid down recently by a judge upon the , 


for his Presbytery to decide, however, whe-| assented to. Bur was rr ricut! The voice 
ther they will retain in theig fellowship a) of the world has pronounced its irrevocable sen- 
man who is living in open disregard of the laws’ tence. It is now piracy, and to have been re- 


,cently connected with it, is indelible infamy. 
| But is it more clearly wrong to take Africans 
‘from their native land, than it is to make men 
| slaves upon their native land !” 

The fact that Mr. Evarts was applying his re- 
marks to the iniquity of making slaves of the 
Cherokees, while Judge Sprague was laying 
, down his instructions to reconcile the conscience 


| D’ Alembert this frank and humiliating confes- 
sion. ‘“Itis unhappy that all who suffer must 
' flatly contradict Zeno, as there is none but will 
confess pain to be a great evil. It is noble to 

raise one’s self above the disagreeable accidents 
to which we are exposed, and a moderate stoicism 
, is the only means of consolation for the unfortu- 
| nate. But whenever the gout, or the bull of Pha- 
| laris mix in the scene, the frightful shrieks which 
‘ escape from the sufferers, leave no doubt that pain 
‘isa realevil..... When a misfortunepresses 


no point could be found where a good influence 
could be exerted to a better purpose. 

There is the Presbyterian church in Stockton- 
street, Rev. Albert Williams, pastor. They have 
put up the building sent to them from New York, 
and have finished it in a neat and tasteful man- 
ner. It is at present the largest house of wor- 
ship in the city, though others are going up still 
larger. The Episcopal church formerly under 
the care of Rev. Mr. Mines, has secured the ser- 
vices of Rev. Mr. Huddart. The church of the 








| with unjust law, to condemn the deliverance of a | us which that merely affects our person, self-love | Same denomination under the care of Rev. P. L. 
| slave, and in effect to palliate the iniquity of makes a point of honor to withstand vigorously | Ver Mehr, are now erecting a large and tasteful 
‘sustaining African slavery, makes no difference | this misfortune; but the moment we suffer an in- ! church edifice near their Chapel on Powell-street. 


| nihilate that of Judge Sprague. Human law is 


ery, as it is to convert the slave trade, or any 
other form of iniquity, into righteousness. Mr. 
Evarts warned his countymen, that “if, in the 
phraseology of Mr. Jefferson, the people of the 
United States should feel power and forget right, 
the sentence of an indignant world would be ut- 
tered in thunders.” 

“ There is,” said he, “a higher consideration 
still. The great Arbiter of nations never fails to 
take cognizance of national delinquencies. No 
sophistry can elude his scrutiny; no array of 
plausible arguments, or of smooth but hollow 
professions, can bias his judgment; and he has 
at his disposal most abundant means of executing 
his decisions. In many forms, and with awful 
solemnity, he has declared his abhorrence of op- 
pression in every shape ; and especially of injus- 
tice perpetrated by the strong against the weak, 


action.” 

“Before another step is taken, there should 
be the most thorough deliberation on the part of 
all our constituted authorities, lest we act in such 
a manner as to expose ourselves to the judgments 
of Heaven. In my deliberate opinion this is 
more important, and should be more heeded, than 
all other considerations relating to the subject ; 
and the people of the United States will find it 
so, if they should unhappily suppose themselves 
above the obligation to do justly, love mercy, and 
walk humbly with their God.” 

Such were the views of this wise and excellent 
man. We wish to be found with him on the side 
of the oppressed, and not of the oppressor. It 
was one of God’s commands to which he gave 
heed, and in accordance with which he acted : 
“Open thy mouth for the dumb, in the cause of 
all such as are appointed to destruction. Open 
thy mouth, judge righteously, and plead the cause 
of the poor and needy.” He remembered also 
the Divine injunction, Thou shalt not follow a 
multitude to do evil.” The theology of some of 
our judges and teachers would make this mean, 
that the moment a multitude are politically organ- 
ized in evil, and have passed laws to sustain it, 
that moment the evil is turned into good, and men 
are bound in their consciences to obey it. Thou 
suaut follow a multitude to do evil, because the 
power of establishing unjust and oppressive laws 
being permitted of God, God may permit and re- 
quire thee to obey them. 

According to such principles, the command of 
God to judge righteously can have no meaning 
but this—to judge exactly according to the rule 
and opinion of organized political society, since 
that is the arbiter of « ience, and therefore of 
course constitutes the supreme tribunal, to which 
the Judge is responsible. If these were the opin- 
ions of our judges generally, on what ground 
could we rest our confidence of upright decisions ? 
In every case of the strong against the weak, in 
every case of persons oppressed by unrighteous 
decrees, in accordance with unjust statutes, or an 
unjust public opinion, Power would gain the vic- 
tory over Justice. Against this disposition to 
regard Power, irrespective of justice, God has 
arrayed some tremendous passages in his Word: 
“ Woe unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, 
and that write grievousness which they have pre- 
scribed, to turn aside the needy from judgment, 
and to tuke away the right from the poor.” “Woe 
unto them which justify the wicked for reward, 
and take away the righteousness of the righteous 
from him.” The bare righteousness of his cause 
is often all that a man has to plead against 
power, interest, oppressive law, and unrighteous 
public opinion; and now if that righteousness 
be taken away, by assuming that the decisions 
of political society, and not the revealed will of 
God, are the authoritative standard of right and 
wrong, what hope is there for him? ‘“There- 
fore,” says God, “as the fire devoureth the stub- 
ble, and as the flame consumeth the chaff, so 
their root shall be as rottenness, and their blos- 
som shall go up as dust, because they have cast 
away the law of the Lord of Hosts, and despised 
the Word of the Holy One of Israel.” 

It was with reference to this very iniquity that 
Jehoshaphat, King of Judah, about 900 years 
B. C., made the great juridical reformation record- 
ed in the history of the kingdom. He appointed 
upright judges in every city, and commanded 
them to judge, not according to the embodied 
judgment of the organized political community, 
but according to the law of God. And he gave a 
charge to the judges in Jerusalem, in regard to 
the supposed juncture of a conflict of laws, anda 
contradiction between God’s and man’s, not that 
they should obey both, but that in all cases the 
Divine law was to govern; everything was to 
yield to that. “And what cause soever shall 
come to you of your brethren that dwell in their 
cities, between blood and blood, between law and 
commandments, statutes and judgments, ye shall 
even warn them that they trespass not against the 
Lord.” What could be more explicit than this ? 
There might be statutes in particular cities, or 
statutes of preceding reigns, conflicting with ex- 
press provisions of the Divine law, or with the 
known will of God deduced from it; but such 
statutes were to be pronounced null and void, 
and were to be disobeyed and set aside in every 
case by the people and the judges, if they would 
not trespass against the Lord, and so “ bring 
wrath upon themselves and upon their brethren.” 
They were not instructed to obey both God’s laws 
and the unjust laws of man at once, as if that 
were possible. They were not taught that if God 
permitted power to establish unjust laws, he 











| might also permit and require obedience to them; 


a most convenient shift for serving both God and 
Mammon. 

Meantime, God hath said, “Ye shall do no 
unrighteousness in judgment; thou shalt not re- 
spect the person of the poor, nor honor the person 
of the mighty; but in righteousness shalt thou 
judge thy neighbor.” 

And still it stands true, as fearlessly declared 
in the face of Power, by those noble missiona- 
‘ries, Gordon Hall and Samuel Nott, that “ wHEN- 
EVER HUMAN COMMANDS RUN COUNTER TO THE 
DIvINE COMMANDS, THEY CEASE TO BE OBLIGA- 
ToRY ; and that no man can aid in the execution 
or support of such counter commands, without 
aiming violence at the authority of Heaven.” C. 








TENDERNESS OF HEART. 





a different thing also from that sentimentalism 


tems of religion that make sympathy, emotion, 
sentiment, and philanthropy their cardinal virtues. 
This tenderness is a ready susceptibility to those 
truths, motives, and influences of the Gospel 


heart in which every feeling has a natural and 
appropriate play under the facts and appeals of 
Providence and the Bible. 

The Christian is tender under the afflictive dis- 
pensations of Providence. The worldling and 
the philosopher affect an indifference to trial and 
suffering. Pride and stubbornness lead them to 
preserve a calm countenance, while the heart is 
troubled and almost agonized within. Yet the 
time must come when this pride and stubbornness 
shall be broken down, and the philosopher shall 
become weak and helpless as the child. 





as inefficacious to sanction the injustice of slav- | 


It is a beautiful effect of the Gospel that it che- 
| tishes tenderness of heart in him who becomes its 
subject. This tenderness is a different thing from 
any constitutional weakness or susceptibility to 
strong emotion, for this when excessive is regu- 
lated and counteracted by the same Gospel. It is 


which is developed in romance, and in some sys- 


which are fitted to excite emotion, a state of 


The great Frederick, who had schooled himself 
to the utmost in resistance to pain, wrote to 


»»|as to the power of Mr. Evarts’ argument to an- jury which is forever irreparable, there is nothing , 


left for us in Pandora’s box which can bring us 
consolation, besides, perhaps, for a man of my 
, advanced years, the strong conviction that I must 
| soon be with those who have gone before me, 
| (i. e., in the land of nothingness). The heart is 
' conscious of a wound, the Stoic freely confesses ; 

I should feel no pain, but I do feel it against my 

will; it consumes, it lacerates me; an internal 

feeling overcomes my strength, and extorts from 
; me complaints and fruitless groans.” 


of heart sinks at last into the merest weakness. 
An artificial fortitude cannot long endure real 
pain. Moreover in such a case the heart itself 
is troubled though the countenance may betoken 
peace and even mirth. “ Whoever,” says Heng- 
stenberg, “lives in the world without God, per- 
ceives that for him all is lost when he is lost 
himself. He girds himself up, gnashes at his 
| pain, does violence to nature, seeks thereby to 


when strength is in fact made the only rule of | divert himself, and to gain from nature on the one 


side what nature abstracts from him on the other, 
and thus he succeeds in obtaining the mastery 
over his pain, so long as God pleases. The un- 
godly consider it a reproach to look upon them- 
selves in their weakness, and to be looked upon 
by others in it. Even when smarting with pain 
inwardly, he feigns freedom from it, so long as 
he can.” 

But the Christian feels pain and suffering—not 
merely as such—but as related at least in a 
general way, to the rebuke of the Lord for his 
sins. He is not ashamed to mourn, not for pain, 
but for the cause of his afflictions. His heart 
yields tenderly under the rod, yet he is never, 
like the ungodly in their extremity, violently 
|; overcome with sorrow. 
| writer, “he permits the floods of this quietly to 
pass over him, gives nature its free spontaneous 
course, knowing well, that beside the natural 
principle, there is another also existing in him 
which always unfolds its energy the more, the 
more that the former has its rights reserved to it— 
that according to the depths of the pain, is the 
hight of the joy which is derived from God—that 
every one is consoled after the measure in which 
he has borne suffering.” 

This susceptibility to sorrow was strongly ex- 
emplified in that sternly molded man, John Calvin, 
under the loss of his wife. Writing to Viret he 
says, “ You know the tenderness, or far rather 
ought I to say, the weakness of my heart, and 
you are well aware therefore that if I had not 
exercised the whole force of my spirit to soften 
my agony, I could not have borne it.” But who 
will accuse Calvin of weakness? His heart was 
ever tender toward God, but he could kiss the 
hand that smote him. 

This tenderness of heart the Christian exhibits 
for the sorrows of others also, no less than for 
his own. He does not grow weary of hearing of 
their woes, nor of attempting to ielieve them. He 
does not give charity from impulse, from habit, 
from considerations of philosophy or political 
economy, but from a genuine sympathy which 
enters into the case and makes it hisown. He 
feels another's woe. 

But most of all this tenderness of heart is felt 
and cherished toward Christ, in meditation on his 
passion and in communion at his table. Never, 
never can he without emotion read that touching 
chapter of Isaiah in which the prophet predicts 
the suffering Messiah, or the closing chapters of 
John’s Gospel where those tender scenes are so 
fully recorded; never, never without emotion can 
he sit and partake of the symbolized body and 
blood of the Savior. These acts however oft 
repeated never fail to 

‘ Dissolve his heart in thankfulness 
And melt his eyes to tears.’ 


ee 


NEW YORK COLONIZATION JOURNAL. 


A little sheet bearing this title is published as 
the organ of the New York Colonization Society, 
and edited by Rev. J.B. Pinney. To its general 
scope we see no objection. There is no neces- 
sary antagonism between Colonization and the 
Anti-Slavery movement of the North. Many of 
the colored population might be benefited by a 
removal to Africa, and some of them might do 
good there. If any are disposed to go, by all 
means let them be encouraged and assisted. But 
the common argument that their removal is neces- 
sary because it is impossible for them to rise in 
this country, is contrary to facts, and is but pan- 
dering to prejudice. Let slavery be abolished, 
let the colored people nowhere be a degraded 
caste, and the prejudice that hinders their social 
advancement would disappear in a single genera- 
tion.—But our object just now is to speak of the 
journal mentioned above. Instead of confining 
itself to facts and arguments bearing on coloni- 
zation, it is taken up very much with the denun- 
ciation of Abolitionists, the glorification of the 
Union by articles and speeches abusive toward 
Anti-Slavery men, and the covert advocacy of 
the Fugitive-Slave law. It ought to be under- 
stood by ministers and churches to whom appli- 
cation is made in behalf of the Colonization So- 
ciety as an object of charity, that this is the 
character and the present work of its organ in 
this city. 








RELIGIOUS STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 


San Francisco, March 1, 1851. 

Messrs. Epirors :—How shall I best represent 
to you the religious aspect of San Francisco * 

If I could select those prominent facts which 
principally make up the religious character of 
our city, and properly state them, I should ac- 
complish my purpose. I feel the importance of 
doing this the more, since reading in the Congre- 
gationalist of Jan. 3d, an article which informed 
its readers that ‘“‘a Sabbath-school was main- 
tained in the city and a weekly social prayer 
meeting!” Now at the time referred to by this 
article there were at least half a dozen Sabbath- 
schools maintained in different parts of the city, 
and as many weekly social prayer-meetings, be- 
side such as are held on the Sabbath. 

It is to be regretted that ministers and Christians 
generally, in this place, cannot fulfill their duties 
here, and at the same time communicate frequently 
religious intelligence to newspapers at the East. 
The best way to communicate with you would 
be through a religious newspaper of our own, a 
paper which would subserve the interests of mo- 
rality, education and religion here, and at the 
same time be the medium through which religious 
intelligence would reach all our friends at home. 
Be assured this thing has not been unthought of 
among us, and we hope the time is not distant 
when you will receive such a paper from Cali- 
fornia. 

But to return to my purpose. Suppose you 
could be here to-morrow—Sabbath, the 2d of 
March. In the morning, at 11 o'clock, you 
would find nine Protestant congregations assem- 
bled for divine worship. 

There is the First Congregational church, which 
in the absence of the pastor, Rev. T. D. Hunt, is 
under the care of Rev. J. H. Warren. This church 
was erected a year ago, during the exceedingly 
high price of lumber, but it has been a very con- 
venient place of worship for the past year. This 
congregation are now making laudable exertions 
to purchase a site for a new building, fronting on 
Portsmouth-square, and to erect thereon a very 
large brick edifice. Their success is most ear- 
nestly to be hoped for, because this is a location 
which ought to be occupied by some church. 
This square is surrounded with hotels and public 
buildings, and it will be enclosed and tastefully 
ornamented. A church of the largest size loeated 

there could hardly fail to be well attended, and 





Thus the philosophy that despises tenderness 


For says the same {| 


At the same hour you might visit the First 
Baptist church in Washington-street, where their 
chapel, though recently enlarged so as to contain 
a congregation of five hundred, is well filled. 
This church is making arrangements also to 
erect a larger and more commodious house of wor- 
ship. At the same hour also, Rev. Mr. Taylor 
preaches to the Methodist church situated on 
Powell-street, and Rev. Jesse Boring, of the Meth- 
odist Church South, to his congregation at present 
worshiping in the District Court room, City Hall. 

Or if you should visit Happy Valley, you 
would find a congregation under the care of your 
correspondent, worshiping in a building kindly 
offered for their use by the owners, and occupied 
by them since the organization of the church six 
months ago. This is a missionary church occu- 
pying a part of the city from which the residents 
cannot regularly attend any other place of wor- 
ship. Though they are the youngest church, 
they are erecting a building which is nearly as 
large as any other now up, or in process of build- 
ing in the city. The population in this part of 
the city is increasing, especially by the arrival of 
families who can find here very neat and conve- 
nient houses ready to be occupied. 

There is also one Unitarian society, who wor- 
ship in a hall in California-street, at the same 
hour of each Sabbath. 

Besides this, there is preaching once each Sab- 
bath in a building erected as a school house and 
chapel in the extreme north part of the city, near 
the “Lagoon,” by the clergymen of the different 
congregations of the city. 

You would find occasional preaching in other 
parts of the city. Indeed Rev. Mr. Taylor of the 
Methodist church has for many months preached 
regularly every Sabbath in the open air on the 
Square, near the site where the Congregational 
church hope to erect their ‘ Tabernacle.’ 

When the preacher goes there, and announces 
divine worship by commencing to sing some fa- 
miliar hymn, you might see groups of loiterers 
about the corners of the streets, the bar-rooms of 
hotelsand the gambling saloons gradually join the 
throng and mingle in the congregation. The 
effect of preaching in this place has been very 
marked. Sometimes a prodigal son gets his con- 
science so waked up that it becomes master of 
him, and brings him out to seek an interview with 
the preacher, to confess his errors, and ask counsel 
and assistance to renew his life. Mr. Taylor 
has mentioned to me several such cases. 

Such are the regular services of Divine wor- 
ship in San Francisco, to which might be added 
services in the Catholic chapel in the Spanish, 
French and English languages. 

At 2 o'clock you might find the Sabbath-schools 
in session. There are seven Sabbath-schools 
in this city. At a meeting last Thursday 
evening to consider the expediency of forming a 
Sabbath-school Union in the city, it was reported 
that the average attendance on the diflerent schools 
was as follows:—Baptist 60, Happy Valley 
school 55, First Presbyterian 50, Methodist 12, a 
school at the Bible House 8, and at the “ Lagoon ” 
20; making an average attendance in all, of 205 
scholars,—the whole number enrolled being about 
350. You would see that the field for Sabbath- 
school labor is widening and becoming more 
inviting every month, as families drop in here and 
there in every part of the city. 

In some of the churches there is an afternoon 
service at half-past 3 o'clock, and in others ser- 
vice is held at seven o'clock in the evening. 

Such is the religious aspect of San Francisco 
on a Sabbath at the present time. But on view- 
ing the city more closely you would see several 
wide fields of usefulness entirely unoccupied. 
For instance, you would find no Chaplain preach- 
ing to the seamen in port. You would see a dense 
forest of shipping crowded into our harbor from 
Clarks’ to Rincon point, and on the Sabbath you 
can see every flag flying but the Bethel flag! 

To be sure the number of seamen in port at 
any time could not safely be estimated from the 
number of vessels, as I have seen it in the Sailor’s 
Magazine, where the number is much overrated. 
For there are a great many vessels abandoned 
and moored for store-ships, with but a man or 
two on board. But still our steam-fleet is becom- 
ing very large, and is well manned. And there 
are sailors enough loitering about the wharves 
and the streets and the bar-rooms, to make a very 
large congregation. They have no “Home” in 
the city. They are a prey to the wicked and de- 
signing, with no resort of safety where they can 
rest. They have no library or reading-room, 
where to spend their leisure time, no Savings 
Bank where to deposite their money,—in short— 
they are not within the reach of any salutary or 
religious influence, and yet, if there is a spot on 
the face of the earth where they drop anchor, 
more filled with temptations of every kind to lead 
them astray than any other, it is this very city. 
Will not our excellent friend Mr. Spaulding send 
us a man to work for the Sailor ? 

The ladies of San Francisco have formed an 
Association to establish an orphan asylum and 
are now soliciting funds to endow it. Since this 
movement was commenced, the Roman Catholic 
portion of our community have made an effort to 
| endow a similar institution, to be placed under 
the care of the “ Sisters of Charity.” 

An editorial in this evening’s Picayune on the 
subject is worthy of notice. It is as follows :— 

“ Wortuy Ossect.—Our Catholic fellow-citi- 
zens, together with some others, who throw aside 
their religious prejudices when benevolence and 
fellowship invite it, have undertaken a noble 
work in the founding of an orphan asylum, Free- 
school and Infirmary, all to be under the control 
of the Sisters of Charity. A meeting of the gen- 
tlemen was held last evening in the Recorder's 
Court Room, and well-devised measures were 
adopted. About $1,900 were subscribed, and it 
is designed to persevere, until the means are pro- 
cured for the fulfillment of the liberal and most 
worthy designs of the projectors.” 

This is the first public movement made by 
“our Catholic fellow-citizens” except so far as 
to sustain one place of worship in the city. 

Several matters however, principally of an 
educational character, are in contemplation by 
them, of which we expect to hear more coon. 
But it is determined by the ladies of San Francis- 
co, that it shall be seen that the sisterhood of 
charity is not confined to “ Our Catholic fellow- 
citizens.” May their number be soon increased 
by accessions from the East, that all may unite 
in forwarding an object so philanthropic and hu- 
mane, and so truly Christian. Let none be hin- 
dered in doing good, though they follow not us.” 
And it shall be seen here, as elsewhere, that the 
Protestant Faith actuates to self-denying benefi- 
cence, though it promises no fund of merit to ae- 
cumulate as its reward. 

It ought to be remarked that thus far, in San 
Francisco, the building of churches and other like 
enterprises, have been sustained by the citizens 
generally. They have been regarded as a public 
benefit, and donations have been made to them 
without regard to denominational distinction. It 
is so yet, otherwise so many churches could not 
be built. And may the harmony of feeling, and 
the aetive cooperation of Christians of every name 
long remain unbroken. 


Yours truly, 8. H. Winey. 





Mustcat Convention.—It will be seen from 
our advertising columns that the annual Musical 
Convention is about to be held in this city, under 
the lead of several prominent professors. The 
occasion will be one of much interest to lovers 
of music, and will doubtless contribute to the ad- 
vancement of this important science. In the 
character of the gentlemen here associated we 
| have an assurance that religion will be duly hon- 
,ored in their lectures and discussions. 





FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, April 7, 1851. 
WASHINGTON AN ENGLISHMAN! 


England. 


said, his mother “ took their son (George Wash- 
ington) in her arms.” 

Some years after this, happening again into the 
same neighborhood, he called on Mrs. Morer, 


nurse, and presented her with two guineas. 


and in which a family likeness is to be traced. 


his last paragraph, and right in his first : 


“Tf a private country gentleman in Cheshire, 
about the year 1730, had not been overturned in 
his carriage, it is extremely probable that Amer- 
ica, instead of being a free republic at this mo- 
ment, would have continued a dependent colony 
of England. This country gentleman happened 
to be Augustine Washington, Esq., who was thus 
accidentally thrown into the company of a lady, 
who afterwards became his wife, who emigrated 


Washington the Great.” 
NEW CHURCH AT CHELSEA. 


purpose. 


Beecher, D.D.; fellowship of the churches, Rev 
J. P. Langworthy. 


pastor. 


have a healthy and harmonious success. 
THE PENDING FUGITIVE-SLAVE CASE. 


few weeks since from Savannah, and hurried hin 


Curtis on Friday morning, at 9 o'clock. 
unguarded frankness of a portion of the press 
which came out at daylight on that morning witl 


his behalf. This amiable design, if entertained 


Sewall, Esqs., for defendant. 


witnesses ca.led on the part of the United States 


court until Saturday only. 


affidavit stating that he was born in St. Augus 


knew or heard of such a person as James Potter. 
the claimant, until this morning.” 


cess in one of the courts of this commonwealth 


till Thursday next to prepare : 


er is not such judge. 


him the privilege of such trial, and whic 
tional and void. 


before the magistrate of a State court in Georgia, 
and of the judgment thereupon by such magis- 


State, or before another tribunal. 


nation. 


stitution, and because it is opposed to 
provisions thereof.” 


bar who is willing to act as the attorney of the 
attorney of James Potter, of Savannah, Ga., to 
the effect that it was not competent for the com- 
missioner to hear an argument on his own incom- 
petency as a court. The Commissioner, however, 
thought otherwise, and decided to allow the coun- 
sel to argue the above points, if they pleased, 
but granted a delay ti!l to-day only. ? 

On Saturday, Hon. Mr. Keys presented in the 
State Senate a petition from Sims, stating that he 
had been arrested as a fugitive from service ; that 
he had been refused by the judges of the court a 
writ of habeas corpus; that he is a citizen of 
Massachusetts; and that he therefore asks the 
of a law granting to him and to all in 
like circumstances a writ of habeas corpus. The 
peijtion was laid on the table for consideration 
thfs week. 

It is very clear that every conceivable legal and 
peaceful obstacle will be thrown in the way of 
the return of this man to Georgia at the suit of 
his assumed master. Whether it will all avail or 
not remains to be seen. It seems likely, how- 
ever, that grave questions of the conflict of State 
with United States’ laws may come up, which it 





———_— 


It seems from Mr. Field's account that some |as occurred in the Shadrach case, he might be 
seventy years since, when a boy, being accident- | forcibly rescued, because it would not be 
ally in the neighborhood of Cookham, in Berks, 
a country cottage was pointed out to him as that 
in which the parents of General Washington 
resided, and from which they removed to Amer- 
ica. He saw also a Mrs. Morer, who showed | a scale large enough to require the Presence of 
him the portrait of Mrs. Washington and other | troops in our vicinity is possible, is the belieg 
relics of the family, given to her when the family 
took their departure for America, whither, she 


| arresting officers was slightly stabbed when this 
| fugitive was taken. If the negro is prosecuted 
|by the State for this offense, and is demanded of 


the marshal for the purposes of criminal justice 


Messrs. Epitrors:—The Transcript has re- | itis easy to see that queer questions might arise, 
cently published a letter, bearing date Isleworth, | 
Middlesex, England, Feb. 25, 1851, and signed lis to be apprehended, all telegraphic reports 
George Field, which adduces evidence in proof 
of the fact that George Washington was born in 


In any event, however, nothing like Violence 


which may reach you to the contrary notwiy),, 
standing. If as good and inviting an Opportunity 
should be given by the imbecility of the officers 





Slrange 
if a dozen desperate men could be found who 
would do it; but with ordinary precaution oy {). 
part of the government even that cannot happen, 
And that any organized resistance to the laws oy 





only of those who look at things circuitously 
inquiring how they ought to look from the Wash. 


ington meridian before pronouncing upon actual. 


The fact that our watchmen and police baye 


who again showed him the portrait, aud said that 
two Americans, friends of Washington, had 
sought her out as the nearest relative of his 


Again in 1812, hearing that Mrs. Morer was 
dead and that her effects were to be sold at auc- 
tion, Mr. Field bought all the pictures, and ob- 
tained the portrait in question, which he has no 
doubt is that of the mother of Washington, 


A passage in Colton’s “Lacon,” Vol. II, p. 
112, which is as follows, is quoted as corrobora- 
tive evidence of the fact that Gen. Washington's 
parents emigrated after marriage, and probably 
enough, as Mr. Field suggests, brought him 
hither in their arms. Lacon might be wrong in 


been for three days withdrawn from the Protec. 
tion of the city, and ranged bebind ropes stretched 
around the Court House, like bullocks in a pen— 
Chief Justice Shaw and his associates bein 

forced to the dignified business of crawling under 
the same ropes in their passage to their rooms in 
the building—shows that somebody is exceedingly 
anxious to make somenopy think that there is a 
vast amount of patriotism here in Boston just at 
present. It is really quite affecting to think of 
the sacrifices that are being made here now jor 
the Union. Please, Messrs. Editors, be so kind 
as to pass it along southward, that two of our 
city volunteer companies have been kept on duty 
night and day in their armories, in case of—no- 
body knows what. O, gentlemen, do speak of 
this favorably if you see an infra-Mason and 
Dixon-er. Will not such devotion bring back to 


us the Southern trade ? 


Prof. Jewett of Amherst College has met with 
cheering success in his recent etlorts in this city 
to raise funds for the library of that institution, 
Rev. J. E. Swallow was installed at Wilming- 
ton, Mass., on the 26th ult. 


with him to America, and in the year 1732, at 
Virginia, became the envied mother of George 


A new Congregational church, called the 
“ Broadway church,” was formed in the flourish- 
ing suburb of Chelsea, on Wednesday last, from 
a nucleus of 116 members dismissed from the 
Winnisimmet Congregational church for that 


The public services were performed as follows : 
Introductory services by Rev. J. D. Farnworth, 
of North Chelsea ; sermon by Rev. J. B. Water- 
bury, D.D., from Psalm 122: 6, Pray for the 
peace of Jerusalem; constitution of the church 
and prayer of consecration by Rev. Edward 


This church becomes associated with the old 
society, and will worship in the meeting-house 
formerly occupied by the Winnisimmet church, 
which latter takes to itself a new society, and 
builds a new house, still retaining its forme: 


There is reason to hope that the new church 
will be very soon supplied with the pastor ol 
their choice, and that both organizations will 


Sometime on Thursday evening last, the forces 
of the U. S. Marshal arrested one Thomas Sims, 
a bright, fine-looking fellow, who arrived here a 


to the United States Court room, ina room ad- 
joining which he was kept over night, and where 
his examination cominenced before Commissione: 
The 


the assertion that “ probably by that time Sims 
was beyond the reach of the fanatics,” has led 
to the conviction that the original intention was 
to have a night trial, and hurry the poor fellow 
off before his friends could interpose a word in 


was, however, frustrated by the zeal of the vigi- 
lance committee. Seth J. Thomas, Esq., appeared 
as counsel for the claimant, and Hon. Robert 
Rantoul, Jr., Charles G. Loring, and Samuel E 


One Bacon appeared as the attorney for one 
Potter, of Savannah, Ga., who claims the defend- 
ant as his slave. The papers were put in, and 


who testified that defendant was the slave of said 
Potter. A delay until Tuesday was asked for, 
that there might be time to ascertain if the 
defendant had free papers now in Georgia, as be 
claims, and that there might be time to prepare a 
defense ; but the Commissioner adjourned the 


On Saturday further evidence was put in by 
the claimant; and on the part of defendant, an 


tine, Florida; has been free as long as he can 
remember ; left his free papers many years ago 
in care of Morris Potter, of Savannah, who 
now probably has them; and that “he never 


An affidavit was also read from the clerk of the 
Police Court, stating that the prisoner was under 
bonds to appear as a witness in a criminal pro- 


Mr. Rantoul then stated the following as the 
points which the defense would argue, asking 


1. ‘That the power which the Commissioner 
is called upon in this procedure to exercise, is a 
judicial power, and one that, if otherwise Jawful, 
could only be exercised by a justice of the United 
States, duly appointed, and that the Commission- 


2. “That this procedure is a suit between the 
claimant and the captive, involving an alleged 
right of property on the one hand, and the right 
of personal liberty on the other, and that either 
party therefore is entitled to a trial by jury, and 
that the law which purports to authorize the de- 
livery of the captive to the claimant, or a 

e 


here claims under judicial process, is unconstitu- 


3. “That the transcript of testimony taken 


trate is incompetent evidence, Congress having 
no power to confer upon State courts or magis- 
trates judicial authority to determine conclusively 
or otherwise upon the effect of evidence to be 
used in a suit pending, or to be tried in another 


4. “ Such evidence is also incompetent because 
the captive was not represented at the taking 
thereof, and had no upportunity for cross exami- 


5. “That the statute under which this process 
is instituted is unconstitutional and void, as not 
within the powers given to Congress by the Con- 
e express 


Objections were made by that member of the 


Rev. Mr. Laurie, late of South Hadley, has ac- 
cepted a call to the church in West Roxbury. 
Rev. Stillman Pratt, of Melrose, was dismissed 
on the 26th ult. 

Mr. P. B. Wilcox, late of Andover Seminary, 
has received a call to the Union Congregational 
church in Bridgewater. 

A new Congregational church was organized 
in Providence, R. L., on the 12th ult. and Rev. Ed- 
ward Ebbs was installed its pastor. Sermon by 
Rev. D. Dyer, of Dorchester, 

Prof. Hackett’s commentary on the Acts will 
soon be published by Jewett and Co. 


Morton, 





—— oe. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Oxrorp, March 17, 1851. 
THE IRON AND THE CLAY—THE BEAST AND THE 
IMAGK OF THE BEAST. 

The British Parliament at this time presents a 
strange and not altogether uninstructive spec- 
tacle. Legislators are both learning and teach- 
ing. Circumstances are leading them, uncon- 
sciously but irresistibly, toward a discovery of 
the difference between religion and what is called 
religion. But they are not apt scholars and are 
very indifferent teachers. Night after night they 
are discussing the question, Nhall we or not legis- 
late against the erection of a hierarchy in Eng- 
land by a foreign power! National indepen- 
dence, the “ national religion ” of a “ Protestant 
,} country,” demand that the audacious and blas- 
phemous claims and pretences of the Pope to di- 
vide England territorially--to place “the govern- 
ment” of it in the hands of prelates, for whom 
authority over every baptized subject of the 
_| realm is claimed, and who by synodical action 
,| and the powers of the infamous canon Jaw of 
Rome, are to supersede all other rule and all 
other authority,—these things demand that “a 
Protestant nation,” with an “ established church,” 
should, by legislative action assert its indepen- 
dence and vindicate its religion. 

This expresses the general feeling of the na- 
tion and of the legislature, and it is not unna- 
tural. The idea of territorial Christanity is 
wrought into the very texture of the Europcan 
mind, ° 

But the difficulties in the way of legisiation 
are showing themselves to be immense. At est 
they would be great; the want of comprehen- 
siveness of those who initiated legislative meas- 
ures has greatly increased them. The soyal su- 
premacy and the English prelacy have alone 
been considered. If the Pope and his prompters 
had been calmly told, We will not permit this 
monstrous assumption that the people of Eng- 
land are out of the pale of Christianity because 
they are not Papists ; we will not permit Romish 
bishops and parliaments of bishops called sy nods ; 
neither will we permit “death-bed robberies” ol 
the English subject, whether Protestant or Cath- 
olic ; we resume our money grants to Popish in- 
stitutions and to Popish priests,—if this had been 
done promptly and boldly, and concurrently with 
it our own bishops and Romanizing clergy had 
been furnished with a hint to set their houses in 
order, the plague would have been stayed in 
England, and the down-trodden Italian would have 
rejoiced in the check given to the triple tyrant. 

As it is, parliamentary eloquence is unmeaning, 
and much and effective eloquence there has been. 
Rome as it has been, as it is, ambitious, implac- 
able, unchangeable—Rome, corrupting couits and 
legislatures, and by force or fraud, or by spiritual 
terrors subjugating princes and peoples, has been 
faithfully delineated by the anti-papal speakers. 
But amidst all this comes two contrarious and 
more eloquent facts. The National Church, so to 
be vindicated, is showing itself more and more to 
be an Image of the Beast ; and yet the proposed 
legislation is for it, and only for it. The pious 
and philanthropic Lord Ashley, who recently sail 
he would rather worship with Lydia by the river 
side than be gathered with Ritualists, spoke very 
ably and eloquently, evidently from strong cou- 
victions. One portion of his speech, it is hoped, 
may be heard in Fiance, where the President is 
evidently striking hands with the priests, and sa- 
crificing to them for their suffiages, liberty of con- 
science and of worship. The noble Lord rapidly 
sketched the comparatively recent encroachments 
of the priests in Belgium, Austria, Hungary, and 
the attempt to coerce the legislature of Piedmont, 
on account of the Siccardine laws, by which the 
clergy were made amenable to the civil courts in 
civil and criminal causes. He then pointed out 
their course in France, and the practical denial 
there of religious liberty by the secret influence 
of the priests. The Irish members gave clamor- 
ous denial, but Lord Ashley réaffirmed his state- 
ments and declared his readiness to produce the 
most conclusive evidence in support of them. 
The debates threaten to be prolonged indefinitely. 
Meanwhile the legislative business, and the in- 
rtant material interests of the country are and 

must be neglected. Moreover, the restored min- 

istry is in a paralytic condition. The aristocratic 
— are worn out, and are eating the fruit of 
their own ways. Parliament is growing old, and 
their hitherto compliant followers dare not longer 
sustain them by a blind and abject support. 
THE KAFFIR WAR. 

Intelligence from the Cape of Good Hope, as 
well as information given by persons at home 
who are acquainted with the colony and Caffraria, 
confirm the fears expressed that a state of jeeling 
tending to war had been induced among the Kaf- 
fir tribes by encroachments and injustice toward 
them, and by want of sagacity on the part of the 
agents and representatives of the Colonial Office. 
Fear appears to have made the colonists cruel ; 
some of them would be for savage reprisals and 
Kaffir extermination. The Rev. J. Freeman, re- 
cently returned from missionary travel, has ad- 
dressed a letter to the Patriot on the subject. 
His views may be gathered by a brief extract: 

“TI cannot, without further information, pre- 

to say what may have been the proximate 
causes of this present war; but when 1 - 
Government proclamations and notices for the 
sale of ‘rich land in British Koffraria, under 


? 


’ 








may take time and wisdom to settle, One of the| the very eye of the natives, who are told that 
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1861. 


ir right in it has ‘ceased and 
= s Coen I read that Sir H 
made Makomo bow down to th 
he as the conqueror, literally pul 
humbled chiettain’s neck ; whe 
deposition of Sandilli, the princi 
tribe—a thing which Kaffirs fe 
keenly as Englishmen would wi 
jasue a bull, deposing her Maj 
Victoria ; when I see that Sir 
claims ali these Kaflirs rebels, at 
destroy and exterminate all the 
ges of this tribe? then 1 am no 
fierce outbreak, a desperate and 
the perpetration of much cruelty, 
tion of the country. The Kafli 
this their last etlort, and they w 
to a man before they succumb, 

“[ am greatly distressed for 
Kaffraria and Kat River. The: 

ecuniary losses, and moral det 
jmmense. The whole colony 
injured and retarded... . . 

« Amidst all these reflections, 
stantly rises, But what can be de 
ful practical measure can be ad 
ment? My reply is, Let ing 
And to secure this, let all the tr 
missions, all who cherish an in 
fare of the aboriginal tribes, a 
missionary societies acting in S 
morialize the Government and p 
ment for such an inquiry as th 
indicated. This should be dot 
without even waiting for the nex 
from the Colony.” 








A money vote on account 0 
affair will be required, and ere 
case will be thoroughly discuss 
where the aborigines will not 
cates. The tribes had been h 
had not broken into the Colony 

THE MAY MEETIN 

The Religious Societies are 
liminary arrangements for the g 
tival. The services of the Le 
Society will extend from the 1: 
May. The annual meeting in I 
15th. The venerable Wa.114 
will, D. V., preach the mornii 
14th. Dr. Duff, the distinguish 
the Scotch Church, and afters 
Church, at Calcutta, and Dr. Ci 
Free Church, have undertaken 
Wesleyan Missionary Society 
between: these two bodies is a / 
the disciples of Calvin and 
ing with the disciples of Armi 
But ecclesiastical sympathies: 
of high expediency counterb: 
antipathies. 


WIDOWS AND CHILDREN OF J 
ARIES, 
The Directors of the Lond 
ciety recently made a spec 
churches in behalf of a fun 
Orphans, suggesting that a sac 
should be made, the excess ab 
the monthly collection to be a 
fund. The Directors now ac 
ceipt of £1,400 so raised, 
HELP FOR JAMA 
The Baptist churches in Ja 
fearfully from the visitation of 
feared thatin many cases minis 
suffered privations even to the’ 
The Committee of the Baptist 
asked for aid to a “ Cholera 
middle of last month upwards 
contributed. “No pastor in 
overlooked in the distribution, 
The once flourishing Jamaica ] 
is wrecked. Annual sermo: 
Lord's day, April 27. Popish 
obstruct the truth in Trinida 
missionary there, gives a brie 
tice of the conversion of a y 
American slave : 
“A litle more than two - 
slave in one of the States of / 


came to Trinidad he could not 
not think that he knew even | 
however, by attending our | 


his Bible well, and is now al 
ing a New Testament class in 


Every evening this young me 
ship of God in his father's te 
he is but a poor apprentice hi 


now and then ‘to help the ¢ 
uses his influence to bring ot) 
God.” 
PATRISTIC AUTIN 
A controversy alino-t as ol 
literature and in which those | 
cal giants Bishop Pearson, an 
the French Protestant Pastor, 
in the 17th century. has been 
animation, and is singularl 
we are again required to suy 
by the Fathers. The subje 
rather the pretended epistl 
short time since the trustees o 
acquired by purchase a coll 
a monastery in the desert 
these were three Syriac M 
which contained among othe 
tle of Mar Ignatius, the Bis! 
epistle to Polycarp. Three 
also found. A date as high 
one of these volumes. The 
documents have been exam 
gence and skill by Rev. W 
most accomplished Orientali 
published a Corpus Ignati 
plete collection of the Igna' 
interpolated, and spurious. 
resting Syriac MSS, Mr. Cur 
tius to very moderate dimer 
Syriac epistles bear no proj 
accretions by which they h 
which Daillé plainly said v 
bably early in the fourth 
much is swept away there | 
in Ignatius for Papists anc 
for the much quoted, and ve 
father touching Bishops is 
thus,—“ Look to the Bishc 
look upon you. J will b 
souls of those who are subj 
Presbyters, and the Deacon 
portion be with God.” 

It is not possible to rea 
best and earliest writings « 
without finding in them ex 
tion of the Holy Scripture 
distinctly conscious of a g 
even where these good m 
well. But there is someth 
observed. ‘There is a pos 
Paul and Ignatius when in 
Paul does not say “my 1 
look to church officers: h 
vituperate the Roman so 
guarded as a prisoner, as 
“ ready to be offered,” and 

he does not rush with mor 
tyrdom, nor pray as did Ig! 
him the beasts might be fo 
age them to devour me at 
be with me as with some, 

refused to touch. Nay, il 

ing, I shall use force to p 

All honor to the fathe 
when best and brightes' 
from man; to the Word 

The most learned of 
men, the Chevalier Buns 

troversy. Four of the c 

nouncesto be forged, an 

the investigation he say: 

Papacy, but also the st 

Protestant churches, Pu 

Tubingen, and even th 

the old church, the adk 

and Nitzch, must be sile: 
be silent, though Ign 
from the dead and re 

Quarterly Review, No. 

and laborious article, v 

sentence pronounced u 

spurious epistles ; this’ 

could better spare Pet 
of their successors. 

Tue Hutcurmsons, (; 
of Jesse,”) are singing 


Byoadway Tabernacle, 
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